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“Ihe Outlook 


The Salt of the Earth 


able end, and as operational casualties become a 

smaller and smaller percentage of the aircraft 
taking part in a raid, it is appropriate to acknowledge 
with grateful thanks the work done by the “ old hands’’ 
of the Royal Air Force: 

By the ‘‘old hands’’ we mean the long-term, 
peacetime-trained men who served in the R.A.F., the 
Auxiliary Air Force or in the University Squadrons. 
Many of them who were flight-lieutenants or squadron- 
leaders when the war broke out are now in key opera- 
tional positions where their lorig experience is available 
to the war-trained aircrews who now form the majority 
in the various Commands. 

The parsimonious treatment with which the Royal 
Air Force was treated in the peace between the wars— 
for many years its total annual cost was much less than 
two days of our present war expenditure—only allowed 
for a comparatively small number of pilots to be trained 
really well, mainly with the defence of Britain in view. 

How fully this was done is well known to everyone, 
and it is to be hoped that no future body of men will 
ever again have to take the field with the dice so heavily 
loaded against them. 

Most of those who have been fortunate enough to sur- 
vive more than five years of intensive air war are now 
doing equally important work as air staff officers, intel- 
ligence officers, wing commanders flying and operations, 
“and squadron and station commanders. Quite a number 
still fly with the Pathfinders and Master Bombers. 
have been, in fact, so far as the Royal Air Force is 
concerned, the salt of the earth. Among them are the 
Coninghams, Broadhursts, Boothmans, Cloustons and 
Cunninghams, who, by ‘example and precept, have 
shouldered’a very heavy share of the burden. Many 


A the drama in Europe draws slowly to its inevit- 


They . 


a young lad is alive to-day because of their work. 

While, of course, it would be foolish to suggest that 
operational mistakes have never been made, it is un- 
doubtedly a fact that the operatonal side of the Royal 
Air Force is handled with much more knowledge and 
imagination than is shown in any other comparable air 
force. This fact undoubtedly has had a marked effect 
on the morale of the Force as a whole, which is as high 
to-day as it was in 1939. Parents, wives and sweet- 
hearts who have been unforttinate enough to lose some- 
body in the air war-can be certain that lives are never 
wasted in the Royal Air Force, although it is necessary 
sometimes to see the big picture before this can be 
realised. 

The same credit must be accorded to the many of the 

‘‘other ranks’’ who have carried the burden of ser- 
vicing an ever-increasing air force and who have through 
the years patiently imparted their knowledge and experi- 
ence to. the new generation. 


All Tactical Bombing 


TRATEGICAL bombing was always admitted to be a 
leng-term policy. With the Allied armies on German 
soil in both East and West, the time has passed 

for thinking about long-term policies. Probably there 
would be no time for them to take effect—at least every- 
one hopes that that will be so. What we want now 
aré blows which have an immediate effect ; we want to 
win battles, to destroy the forces of the enemy. If his 
stores. depots are full of weapons and ammunition (we 
do not suppose that they still can be so, but if they 
are), the object now is to prevent those supplies from 
reaching his firing line. If they remain in the depots 
they will do no harm. His factories may still be turning 
out warlike goods—but in the factory they will be 
innocuous. 

Consequently, ever since D-day all bombing has 
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tended to become more tactical in nature. Everyone 
will have remarked how the Lancasters and Halifaxes of 
Bomber Command have taken to daylight operations. 
They still occasionally make a night raid, for reasons 


of their own, but almost invariably the objective is com- © 


munications ; the object to isolate the battlefield. 

It will also have been noticed how, frequently of late 
bombers from Italy have been raiding airfields in the 
neighbourhood of Vienna. That is clearly smoothing 


the path of our Russian Allies, who are now: heading _ 


steadily towards that city. As President Roosevelt told 
Congress, ‘‘ From now on American and British heavy 
bombers will be usedin the day-by-day tactics of the 
war—in direct support of the Soviet armies, as well as 
in support of our-own on the Western Front.”’ 

As-General Eisenhower suggested recently, his troops 
and the Russians may meet im the centre of Germany ; 
but in the meantime tactical bombing has linked the 
Allies from the West with those in the East. 


Monopolistic Autocracy 


CCORDING to reports, the long-awaited White 
A Paper on British civil aviation is due to appear 
just as we go-to press with this week’s issue. 
Consequently we are unable to comment on it, from 
actual knowledge of its contents, but there has been so 
much guessing in many quarters, and a fair degree of 
agreement on certain aspects, that the bold outline of 
British policy may be estimated with-a certain amount 
,of confidence. 
"Next week we hope to publish the main points of the 
White Paper, and comment on it in detail. In the 
meantime, if we are right in our assumptions, the docu- 
ment appears to be a somewhat autocratic piece of 
legislation, politically clever but unlikely to make for 
efficiency in air transport. As we understand it, the 


new policy is to form some three or four separate com- 
panies, each holding shares in the others to a greater 
or smaller amount, B.O.A.C. to have a controlling 
im~terest in some and a substantial holding in the others. 

So far as we can see, the suggested set-up is likely 
to combine the worst features of monopoly and nation- 
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CAME TUMBLING A 
American aircraft carrier. 
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FTER: A Nakajima Jill 12 torpedo-bomber flying through an intense A.A. barrage to attack an 
The Jill has a Mitsubishi 14-cylinder Kasei 25 radial engine. 
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alisation. The Socialist Party has made it clear that it ” 
wants nationalisation. ‘The new policy appears to go- 


a long way towards meeting that demand. At the same 
time, the grouping of all air transport in a combine, in 


the manner suggested, seems to be indistinguishable  — 


from monopoly. _ No one wants cut-throat competition, 
but we do want rivalry, otherwise there will be no means 

- of knowing whether a particular route is being operated 
with satisfactory efficiency. 

From the point of view of personnel, alternative em- 
ployment is likely to. be hard to find since all the-com- 
panies are virtually one group. The aircraft industry 
will hardly welcome the establishment of a monopoly 


system in which there is to all intents and purposes only — 


one customer. 
Finally, the fact that the whole policy has, appar- 
ently, been settled with B.O.A:C., the shipping com- 


panies and the railways, behind closed doors seems un- ~ 


democratic to say the least, and in marked contrast to 
the American way of holding public hearings at which 
public convenience and necessity have to be proved. 
Not only so, but it is a condition that all operators must 
submit monthly returns on a standard form so that 
different routes are on a comparable basis and their 
efficiencies can be judged. - These returns are published 
for the information of the general public. , 
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Air Terror” : Supplies in Burma 


air power that Field Marshal 

Montgomery should have for- 
bidden, for the time being, all re- 
ports of the movements of the U-S. 
gth Army, which General Eisenhower 
has put under his command for the 
duration of the present battle. It 
shows that the Germans are not able 
to find out for themselves what that 


‘ § is a great compliment to- Allied 


» Army is doing, and must hope for 


information from our side.. The Lu/ft- 
waffe is considered unable to help 
Rundstedt’s staff by reconnaissance. 

. German staffs have never shown them- 
selves very clever at guessing what 

_ Montgomery’s next moves will be, and 
if their aircraft can bring no reliable 
information and the Allies themselves 
are silent on the subject, the game 
ot guessing is likely to result in what 
the Americans call a headache. 

It is possible that, even if the 
weather were fine, the Allied fighters 
might well be able to keep the German 
reconnaissance machines at a respect- 
ful distance; but it must always be 
difficult to be sure that no single air- 
craft has been able to slip past the 
sentries and get a photograph which 
would be worth its weight in gold to 
Rundstedt. During the height of the 
battle last week, however, the weather 


was bad for flying, and the chance of 
the Germans getting a useful glimpse 
of the 9th Army and its doings was 
small. In that ‘respect alone the 
weather favoured the Allies. In other 
respects it was of more help ‘to the 
enemy. There have been patchy in- 
tervals when the Allies’ Tactical Air 
Forces could get into the air and do 
some useful work; but really heavy 
blows on the German Army were not 
possible. Two complete days’ respite 
fron: air attacks seem to have allowed 
the enemy to get up some more ammu- 
nition, and the result was an increase 
in the weight of fire from his mortars 
and self-propelled guns. 

The British and American heavies 
have continued their attacks on 
German communications and oil sup- 
plies. It is their custom, after attack- 
ing an oil refinery, to wait until re- 
pairs have just about reached the 
stage of renewed production, and then 
to return and give the place another 
dose of heavy bombs. Berlin has 
seldom enjoyed a night in which some 
Mosquitoes have not flown over and 
dropped a number of 4,000 lb. bombs. 

With tactical air operations in the 
West almost at a standstill, the battle 
has resolved itself into one of infantry 
and tanks—and, of course, artillery. 


MAN-POWER : New Guinea natives drag a C 47 
to safety after a crash landing in a jungle clearing. 


Silence is Golden : Hostile Weather : “Unbearable 


hie: WAR in the AIR 





ONCE IS TOO OFTEN: A Grumman 
Avenger touches the water while doing 
a vertical turn. The crew got away 


from the resulting crash. 
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WAR IN THE AIR 





The strength of the Allied tank forces 
in the West has surprised friends and 
foes alike; and the enterprising 
General Patton, of the U.S. 3rd Army, 
has created consternation among the 
enemy by the use he has been making 
of his armoured forces. 


Dr. Gobbels’ Admission 


R. GOBBELS in a recent broad- 
cast has admitted that ‘‘the 
enemy air terror has reached inhuman 
proportions and it can now hardly be 
borne.’’ Does he remember the day 
when Hitler arrogantly threatened, 


““We shall raze their cities to the~ 


ground’? Of course, the _ Doctor 


went on to threaten more intense use ’ 


of V bombs. We are accustomed to the 
ingenious Doctor’s threats, and know 
that nothing the Germans can now 


do in the air will make any difference: 


to our war effort, or avert the coming 
~defeat of Germany. On the other 
hand, we do not expect the objections 
of the German civil population to the 
Allied bombing to hasten the surrender 
of Germany. That may be effected by 
the results of the bombing on the 
German war effort, and particularly 
by the attacks on communications and 
oil; but not, we believe, by the trials 
of the civilian population. What 
those trials may do is to make future 
generations of Germans very unwilling 
to back a Government which wants to 
start another war. It should be re- 
. membered that in the last world war 
the greatest hardships which the Ger- 
man population had to endure were a 
result of the British naval blockade. 
They were certainly very severe; but 


SUPER-SHOOTING : The incredible results of a night attack by R.A.F. Bomber 
Command on the Mitelland Canal, near Gravenhorst. It is amazing that such 
6 concentration and accuracy can be achieved on:so slender a target at night. 
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PRIORITY LIST: A photograph taken from a Wellington dropping supplies to 


British prisoners in an E.L.A.S. prison camp at Kifisikhori. Bea 
ani even Spitfires lent a hand at this work. 


they did not meet the eyes of the 
German man or woman in the street. 
Bombs, even though they are carefully 
confined to railway stations and fac- 
tories, make a personal appeal to the 
ordinary citizen; and it may well be 
that the memory of them may be 
passed down from mothers to 
daughters for generations yet to come. 
At least it is to be hoped that it will. 

Gébbels’ threat of increased attacks 
by rocket bombs on Britain need not 
make us unduly anxious. The spcci- 
ally trained squadrons of Spitfires are 
keeping up their attacks on the launch- 
ing places and assembly points of 











ghters, Halifaxes 


these weapons in occupied Holland, 


and the railways which bring up the ~ 


component parts from the factories 
are constantly being cut. In addition, 
the advance of General Eisenhower's 
armies may soon lead to the liberation 
of Holland, and then it will no longer 
be possible to launch the bombs from 
there.. It may be possible to launch 
them from farther afield and still hit 
the island of Great Britain; but the 
longer the range the less likely is any 
accurate aiming. In any case, these 
bombs will not retard the advance of 
the Allies on either the West or the 
East Front. Even if we have to wait, 


as General Eisenhower suggested, until ” 
the British and American armies meet’ 


the Russians somewhere in the centre 
of Germany, the final issue is not in 
doubt—nor can the swashbuckling 
broadcasts of Nazi leaders persuade 
the ordinary German citizen or soldier 
that a German victory is still a pos- 
sibility. 


‘ In Burma 


GOME day the story of air supply 
in Burma will be told in full. It 
will be an amazing story. The Allied 
armies in that country have now 
advanced so far that the only possible 
way of keeping them supplied is by 
air. It sounds an impossible feat, but, 
somehow or other, it is being done. 
The work of the Dakotas is remark- 
able, and lately we have heard some- 
thing of the work of the little Stinson 
Sentinel aircraft. They carry staff 


officers and commanders about the. 
country, and also evacuate numbers - 


of the sick and wounded, 

There is practically no interference 
with our air operations from the 
Japanese. Our air supremacy is abso- 
lute. Moreover, the enemy can do 
nothing of the same sort to help his 
own ground troops. At one time he 
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| could use sea transport up the coast, 


and he also built a railway from Bang- 
kok.to serve his needs. That railway 
“Mis so constantly cut by the Allied 


- bombers that it cannot be depended 


‘on as a source of supply ; while British 


_ sea power in the Bay of Bengal has 
- now been re-established. 
~ Rangoon will be seized by us in a 
- combined operation from the sea, just 


Noa, doubt 


"as soon as the shipping becomes avail- 
That will put an end to the 
Japanese occupation of Burma. The 


ve ‘country has never been properly con- 
» nected with India by land, as it should 


“have been, and in the old days sea 


» communications .were relied upon to 


~ do everything. It was.a short-sighted 
‘arrangement, and must be rectified in 
the future. Probably the sea will 


always be the chief means of linking 


_ India and Burma, and we must never 
again risk losing command of the sea. 
But land commifhications must be de- 
veloped, whatever the cost. In the 
meantime the air has come to our help 
and made good our other deficiencies. 
We are very thankful for it; but 
Burma is not a good flying country 
at: the best of times, and in bad 
weather the aircraft have to run many 
risks. 

Hanging Up the Washing 
INCE the successful German ad- 
vance in the West in 1940 the 
catchy, popular song about “‘ hanging 
up the washing on the Siegfried Line ”’ 
has not been heard. It was a bit of 
swagger, of which our defeat made us 
feel ashamed. Now, however, if the 
troops of Gen. Eisenhower have any 
time for laundry operatidns, there 
would be nothing to prevent them 
from making any contemptuous use 
of the Siegfried Line to which their 
spirits disposed them. The Siegfried 
Line has crumbled, and the Anglo- 
American forces are up against the 





THERE’S A LONG LONG TRAIL : 


perimeter track to the take-off point on a Belgian airfield. 


FLIGHT 
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DONNER UND BLITZEN: Major Herway inspecting the damage to his Thunder- 
bolt after sustaining a direct hit from a German 88 m.m. A.A. shell and making a 
crash landing. He skidded 500 yards before coming to a standstill. 


Rhine. The Germans are believed to 
have got the bulk of their heavy equip- 
ment ‘across the great river, for the 
bad weather prevented the Allied 
Tactical Air Forces from destroying it 
en yvoute. Rundstedt did not make the 
mistake of delaying his withdrawal 
until it was too late. It remains to be 
seen, how long the Rhine will delay 
the Allies; it will certafnly not hold 
them up permanently, and once they 
have crossed it the end of German re- 
sistance cannot be far off. 

Once more the Germans have re- 
paired the Dortmund-Ems Canal, and 
once more the Allies have breached it. 

Things have recently been ‘ going 
equally well for the Allied cause on 
the Eastern Front. The Russians have 
been .simply romping ahead in East 
Prussia and Pomerania, and have 
reached the Baltic Sea. No doubt 
their air superiority helped them, by 


Mitchells of 2nd T.A.F. taxying round the 


- 


reconnaissance as well as by striking 
at the setreating Germans; but, as 
usual, they have said little about this 
side of their campaigning. Their reti- 
cence in this respect is a strange con- 
trast to the way in which stress is 
always laid on the weather on the 
Western Front, and whether the Allied 
aircraft have been able to play their 
due part in the fighting. A dull day 
means so many points to the Germans, 
and a bright day means greater success 
by the Allies. For.some time the Allies 
seemed in doubt as to whether Rund- 
stedt, meant to withdraw across the 
Rhine ; but a fine day sgon made his 
intentions clear, 

But, whatever-the weather might be 
on the Western Front, the Allied 
heavy bombers have been regularly 
sallying forth to give tactical support 
to the Russian armies, not by engag- - 
ing-in actual battles, but by clearing 
away obstacles, such as airfields,- in 
the paths which the Red Army means 
to tread. This arrdngement is obvi- 
ously one of the results of the Crimea 
conference. 

At this stage of the war it is a 
strange development that London and 
other places in England should lately 
have heard once more the now almost 
unfamiliar notes of -air-raid sirens. 
Since Belgium was liberated and the 
launching sites of air torpedoes ‘there 
were captured, the Banshee wailings 
have not -been heard in England. 
Rocket bombs have arrived in south- 
ern England, and have caused damage 
and casualties; but the arrival is 
not heralded by sirens, for they 
travel faster than sound. Lately, 
however, air torpedoes have once more 
been used, and even bomber aircraft 
have ventured to attack Great Britain 
by night. . This looks like the last 
desperate stroke by an enemy who 
knows that he is beaten. 
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HERE 
AND 


THERE 


U.S. Fighters for Sweden 


Tre Swedish radio recently announced 
that Sweden is to buy 50 “‘ modern 
U.S.A. fighters’’ at a cost. of about 
£2,460,000. 


R.A.F. Club 
i Res annual general meeting of the 
Royal Air Force Club will be held 
at 128, Piccadilly, London, W.1, on 
Thursday, March 22nd, at 6.30 p.m. 


“Flight” Enlargements 


ee enlargements of 
Flight photographs of aircraft are 
now priced at 25s. each. They measure 
1zin, by 1oin., and are on an 18in. by 
14in, mount. 


z cs 
Showing the Belgians 
OLLOWING the successful exhibition 
staged by the R.A.F. in Brussels re- 
cently, a similar one was opened in Ghent 
last week and was announced on the 
Brussels radio. 


Allison Exit 


CCORDING to Aviation News, the 
24-cylinder liquid-cooled W-type 
Allison, announced as the most power- 
ful aircraft engine in- the world—‘“‘ turn- 
ing up to 3,000 h.p.’’—is not to go into 
production. 
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DESIRABLE RESIDENCE: Republic Aviation bave issued this sketch, by 


‘ 
“a 


Robert H. Edwards, of their engineering staff, suggesting a design for a house with 
hangar attached to accommodate their little ‘ family ’’ amphibian. 


B.O.A.C. Expansion 


ROVISIONAL operational figures for 

1944 issued last week show the ex- 

pansion of B.O.A.C. activities in all 
branches. 

Total mileage for the year is nearly 
19,000,000, and number of passengers 
carried 101,0a0. Both these totals tepre- 
sent an increase of approximately 50 per 
cent. over the 1943 figures. 


Stupendous Statistics 
HE following figures for U.S.A.A.F. 
Air Transport Command were given 
recently at a meeting of the Society of 


- 





UNDERSLUNG AMBULANCE : Experiments have been made with this modified 

auxiliary fuel tank for the more rapid evacuation of casualties by using P-38 

fighters. Padded with mats and properly ventilated, it should provide reasonable 
comfort. The passenger is in touch with the pilot. by ‘inter-com.”’ 





Aeronautical Engineers: 160,000 route- 
miles, with 2,000 aircraft operated by 


15,000 personnel which daily transport . 


200 passengers, 4,000,000 letters and 
2,000 tons of freight in 15,000 hr. of 
flight, using 1,500,000 gallons of fuel. 


In a Good Cause 
A DANCE organised by the Hawker 
Athletic and Social Club at Seymour 
Hall, London, W.1, last month, raised 
£250 for the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 
The _.R.A.F. Dance Orchestra ynder 
Sgt. Jimmy Miller supplied the music for 

some 1,200 Hawker employees. 


Sea Wolf in Production 
PRE Sener issue of Airy Tech reports 
that the Chance-Vought TBY-2 
‘‘Sea Wolf’’ is now being produced by 
Consolidated-Vultee at Allentown. 
Weight of the new torpedo-bomber is 
said to be 8 tons, and the crew consists 
of pilot, gunner, telegraphist and 
bombardier. 


“Invader” Claims 
LAIMS that the A-26. Invader is the 
fastest bomber in the world—faster 
than the Mosquito—and the most heavily 
armed of all aircraft are made by Douglas 
Aircraft Corp. in releasing some of this 
aircraft’s armament details. 

Top speed is not mentioned, but its 
armament is reported to consist of vari- 
ous combinations of 20 mm., 37 mm., 
and 75 mm, cannon up to a total of ten 
guns, all firing forward from the nose, 
as well as gun turrets above and below 


* the fuselage operated by remote control. 


Signs of the Times 
“THREE trade announcements already 


to hand—and others may well fol- » 


low—indicate the general preparations 
afoot to switch from wartime to peace- 
time products: These are the allocation 
of the M.A.P. shadow factory at Banner 
Lane, Coventry, to the Standard Motor 
Co., Ltd.; the allocation of the Rootes- 
controlled M.A.P. shadow factory at 
Speke to the Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd.; 
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* and the changing of the name of SS Cars, 

'- Ltd., Coventry, to that of Jaguar Cars, 
_ Ltd.—all in preparation for post-war 
_ activities. 


Standards operated the Banner Lane 


_ plant for M.A.P. on aircraft engine work 
' and are to produce cars there, notably 
“an entirely new 15 bh.p. family model; 

' the Speke factory has been turning out 
_ Halifax bombers since 1940 and will, 


presumably, produce tyres; and SS Cars, 


whose factory has been engaged on air- 
_. ctaft production during the war years, 


have decided on the name change in 


_ readiness for the manufacture of cars 
- already well known by the name Jaguar. 


Much Too Much 
CTRONG criticism of British air insur- 
ance rates was recently made by 
Professor Hill in an address on air travel 
reported in The Yorkshire Post. 
Insurance companies, he is reported to 


~ have said, still regarded flying as a 


dangerous form of travel, and were 
charging ten times the rates of American 


* companies, ? 


Man-lb./ Month 
gsi onigiars techniques in the U.S. air- 
craft industry are reported to have 


» increased the airframe output of its per- 
* sonnel from 23lb. per man per month in 


1940 to 73lb. to-day. 

The total number of persons employed 
has also risen from 85,000 in January, 
1940, to 2,100,000, plus another 900,000 
in sub-industries, 


Anglo-American Boost 
THREE-HOUR show in the local 
town “hall presented by Helliwells’ 

Walsall Airport Amateur Dramatic 
Society- was one of the attractions during 
a ‘‘Special’’ week organised recently by 
the Borough of Walsall to foster Anglo- 
American friendship. 

The society presented ‘‘ Aladdin’”’ 
with a cast of fifty performers, which in- 
cluded a number of U.S. Army per- 
sonnel, and the South Staffordshire: Regi- 
mental Band provided the necessary 
musical setting. : 


Forthcoming Lectures 


é ‘THREE papers will be read and dis- 


cussed at an all-day meeting of the 
Society of Instrument Technology to be 


: on oan a 


ee er oo ag 


held at the London School of Tropical 
Medicine, Keppel Street, W.C.1, starting 
at Ir a.m. on Saturday, April 21st, when 
the president, Sir G. P. Thompson, will 
be in the chair. Non-members wishing 
to attend should contact the hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. L. B. Lambert, 55, Tudor 
Gardens, W.3. 

The Belfast branch of the Society of 
Licensed Aircraft Engineers is to hear a 
lecture by D. W. Richardson at the Bel- 
fast College of Technology on March roth 
on the construction of the Mosquito. The 
time will be announced locally. 


Voyaging with Expedition 
Res great thing about designating ser- 

vice aircraft, especially if they are 
the less familiar American types used for 
liaison and ‘communications, is to ignore 
the names they already possess and in- 
vent brand new ones. This is probably 
in the interests of ‘‘security,’’ which is 
often the official euphemisme for ‘‘con- 
fusion.”’ 

Thus we get the Air Minister talking 
about M.P.s flying in an ‘‘ Expeditor’ 
and few people have the remotest idea 
what this is. : 

Actually it is a Beechcraft UC-45 (or 
JRB-1 or 2 in the U.S. Navy) which is 
the light military transport version of 
the civil Model -18S and has been known 
for years as the ‘* Voyager.”’ 


A.T.A. Officers Decorated + 


LIGHT CAPT, E. WARNE, of New 
Jersey, is the first American in the 

Air Transport Auxiliary to receive an 
award ; he was presented with the M.B.E. 
recently by Mr. Lennox Boyd, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to thé Minister of Air- 
craft Production; on behalf of the King. 

The decoration was for rescuing 
Section Officer. Miss J. Plant from inside 
a, burning “Hudson, akhough he knew 
that the explosion of the petrol tank was 
imminent. She was unconscious and he 
had to climb inside and drag her slowly 
out to safety. 

Mr. Boyd also pfesented the M.B.E. 
to a Polish A.T.A. pilot, First Officer 
Jerzy Drzewiecki, ‘‘for his outstanding 
meritorious service with: the A.T.A. 
over a period of four years.’’ 

Escaping from Warsaw by air, he 
made his way to England, joined the 
A.T.A., and has now delivered 1,300 air- 


craft. He is the second Polish officer in 

A.T.A. to be decorated for service in this 
war. 

. More 100-octane 

R HAROLD L. 

ICKES, U.S. 


- Petroleum Adminis- 
trator, said recently 
that private capital 

‘ would finance the 
building of five new 
1oo-octane aviation 
fuel plants at a 
cost of $78,000,000 
(£19,500,000). These 
new plants have 
been approved by 
the U.S. Petroleum 
Administration for 








war as a result of the 
rising demands of 








CAT-WALK : Using 1,000 Ib. bombs 
as duckboards on a flooded Italian air- 
field surely encourages a light step. 


the Army and Navy, and proposals for 
additional plants are being considered. 
‘* We now have more than sixty plants 
producing 100-octane fuel,’’ said Mr. 
Ralph K. Davies, Deputy Administrator, 
‘‘and at least 150 more making major 
contributions in blending agents.”’ 


Trade Announcements 


APT. G. T. SMITH-CLARKE has 
been appointed general manager of 
Alvis, Ltd. He joined the company in 
192z. as chief engineer and works 
manager, and was elected to the board 
of directors in 1933. 
* * * 

The Huddersfield firm of David 
Brown and Sons, Ltd., announce that 
they have now opened an area office 
at 70, Queen Square, Bristol 1. Tele- 
phone, Bristol 21830, and telegraphic 
address, ‘‘ Gearing, Bristol.’’ 


* * +. 

Air Cmdre. W. H. Primrose, C.B.E., 
D*‘F.C., who recently retired from active 
service with the R.A.F., has joined the 
Simmonds group of companies and will 
be responsible for the public relations of 
Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd. He first 
joined the R.A.F. in 1918 and, during 
the present war, ,has been A.O.C. Ice- 
land, Airborne Forces » Group, and 
R.A.F. in Northern Ireland. 


* * * 

Charles L. (‘‘Les’’) Morris, formerly 
engineering test pilot with Igor Sikorsky, 
has joined Bendix Helicopter, Inc., as 
director of field operations, and ° will 
supervise all test flying; flight deliveries 
and field servicing. A graduate of Yale 
University, he was Commissioner of 
Aeronautics for the State of Connecticut 
from 1931 to 1941 when he joined M. 
Sikorsky. He is reputed in America to 
have more helicopter test-flying hours 
to his credit than any other man, 
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Rocket-Assisted Take-off 


By 
C. B. BAILEY-WATSON 


the take-off of aircraft either by reason of the load 

or the desirability of reducing take-off time and dis- 
tance has been a-problem that has exercised the ingenuity 
of aeronautical technicians for a lengthy period. Many 
methods have been suggested, some of which have been 
seemingly fanciful; but we have direct evidence of the 
practicability of two diverse systems in (i) the Short-Mayo 
composite arrangement, and (ii) the use of rockets. 

So far, at least in this country and also in. America (where 
rapidity of uptake was again evidenced), the use of rockets 
for take-off assistance has been confined to naval aircraft, 
primarily for flying off the baby*flat top or “‘ Woolworth 
carriers; but a photograph of an interesting application 


6 be: evolution of a practicable method for assisting 


was published in the December 28th, 1944, issue of Flight 


which showed a Martin Mariner flying boat taking-off with 
‘“‘squirt’’ assistance and producing a somewhat anadyo- 
menean effect. This particular application is of more than 
passing interest because it implies that the assistance is 


provided for reasons of take-off weight, although, of course, - 


a boosted take-off would be useful for times when the water 
surface conditions were unfavour- 
able. 

However, our. use of rocket 
assistance has, so far,. been confined 
to reducing the take-off time and 
distance by giving the aircraft a 
largely increased tractive thrust 
and consequently accelerating it 
very rapidly to its take-off speed. 

For this purpose: a_ standard y ! 
rocket was developed by the Pro- ————— 
jectile Development Department of 
the Ministry of Supply for applica- 
tion by the Aero Department of the 
Royal Aircraft Establishment who 
were’ responsible for all the aero- 
nautical side of research and 
development work -of the project. 
The Heston Aircraft Company, 
Ltd., -were entrusted with the de- 
sign and manufacture of a practic- 
able scheme of mounting and 
jettisoning, and this concern may 


Description .of Installations and Method Used ‘by Flee 
‘ Carrier-borne Aircraft 







Detail of anchorage and adjustment of 
Seafire rocket carrier box to upper surface 
of wing trailing edge. 








t Air Arm 


take the credit for evolving a simple and straightforward 
solution to a part of the problem which may well have been 
imbued with expensive and unnecessary complexity. 

The first aircraft to be equipped with an operational cate- 
gory installation was a Vought-Sikorsky Chesapeke ; a trial 
installation was made and proved eminently’ successful ; 
however, for other reasons the Chesapekes were not devoted 
to operational service with rocket-assisted take-off gear but 
were employed as trainers. 

After this, the Seafire was equipped for rocket assist- 
ance, and uses four ‘‘ tubes ’’—two per side—the urge from 
which will get the machine into the air-in approximately 
four se¢onds and within a distance of 2ooft. from rest. 

The standard rocket as now used is comprised of a 5in. 
dia. cold-drawn steel tube, 41in, long, of about }in. wall 
thickness, and with a venturi ejection orifice incorporating 

ea four-inch divergent nozzle; in this case is contained 26 lb. 
of cordite, the total rocket weight being 66 lb. Detona- 

tion, or, perhaps more accurately, firing, is electric, and 

the mean thrust developed by the complete installation-is 

approximately 4,400 lb, which, considering the mean speed 

during the aircraft’s acceleration, is 

Sgt about an equivalent of the thrust 

production from thrée Merlins at 
that speed. | Actual acceleration 

with rocket assistance is increased 

by nearly four times over that for 

‘the normal unassisted take-off, for, 
it should be remembered, the rocket 





” ROCKET 
CONTAINER 






volves no indirect. transmission 
losses. Maximuni thrust is de- 
veloped at about.o.1 sec. after: fir- 
ing, and then a-small drop occurs 
to a value which is maintained 
roughly constant up to the take-off 
point, after which it drops appre- 
ciably. and rapidly to zero.corres- 
ponding with exhaustion of the 
charge. Design of the rockets and 
installations has been very clever in 
that the aircraft’ is, in each case, 
airborne by the time the charge is 
spent, i.e., within 4 sec. 
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thrust is directly applied and. in-. 
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A most inte: 


by drag-making excrescences. 


A very important factor. in 
planning a rocket installation for 
an aircraft is positioning the 


~ rockets so that their efflux misses 


the tailplane, will not reflect 
from the deck or ground surface 
on to the tailplane and, with 


this, are so arranged that their | 
‘lines of thrust pass as near as 


possible to the aircraft’s centre 
of gravity in order to produce 
the smallest offset moment. The 
effect of shock-waves on the tail 
surfaces must also be considered, 
and this combination of circum- 
stance results in arranging the 
rockets so that in side elevation 
they are located at an incidence 
angle of perhaps Io or 12 deg. 
and in plan their thrust lines 
form a vertex angle of, say, 30 
deg. 
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resting shot of the rockets and carriers being jettisoned from a Seafire, 
illustrating the way they fall clear and how the machine’s clean surface is unimpaired 
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Where the thrust in the incidence 
plane does not actually pass through 
the c.g., and it does so,only’on the 
Seafire, then a pitching force is intro- 
duced about the c.g., the magnitude 
of which is dependent upon the offset 
moment. In the case of the Barra- - 
cuda the offset is t1in. below the c.g., 
and in the Swordfish it is 23in. bélow; 
however, the result of this is a ten- 
dency to lift the nose, which can be 
considered a bonus provided that the 
resultant change in trim is small. 
Swordfish employ only two rockets, 
each of which is located beneath the 
outboard ends of the lower plane 
centre section, and these provide 
ample thrust to lift the machine from 
the deck in such conditions as give 
this wonderful old aircraft a new and 
very vigorouS lease of life. The offset 
moment is about the same for the 
Swordfish as for the Barracuda, for 
although the offset on the Swordfish is 
double .that on the Barracuda, the 
latter employs four rockets against the 
Swordfish’s two. 
It is inevitable that by adding an 


OCKETS 


Starboard rocket mounting on Barracuda. When the 
jettison latch pin is withdrawn the frame pivots on 
the open-hook lower anchorage and in falling pulls the 
cross-head free_-from the socket unit and likewise 
the firing !eads from their sockets. (Below) Taking off 
from a carrier produces clouds of steam-from the 


wetted deck. . 
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ROCKET ASSISTED TAKE-OFF 











General arrangement of rocket ifitallation on a Seafire show- 
ing respective thrust lines. 

(Right) The port installation on a Seafire illustrating how 

simple the gear is and how easily it can. be jettisoned. Note 

: the elastic cord. ‘ 


accessory to an aircraft, even though as in this case jetti- 
soning is involved, there must be some sort of penalty to 
be»paid in the form of added weight and drag. Neverthe- 
less, for rocket assistance, the penalty has been kept down 
to.a figure Which the various aircraft can well afford. In 
no case does the fixed weight exceed 20 Ib., and for. the 
Barracuda and Swordfish the increased drag is very small 
indeed ; for the Seafire it is nil. 

Installation schemes are, of course, tailored for the 
individual aircraft types, and although all conform to the 
general limiting factors of disposition, the methods of 
mounting are different in detail. 


Barracuda Gear 


On the Barracuda each pair of rockets is mounted with 
their nose plugs located in a standard design cross hefd 
which incorporates a centre piece arranged to fit into a 
light alloy socket unit. The socket is: attached through 
the tuselage skin to a longitudinal member running beneath 
the navigator’s window. and spanning the two fuselage 
U-frames fore and aft of the navigator’s compartment. 
Owing to the splay of the rockets (in plan form) there is 
a considerable lateral component to. the thrust, and this is 
taken by the massive rear U-frame upon which the front 
catapult spools are mounted. 

At about two-thirds down their length the rockets are 
supported in a constriction 
strap. mounted on a light 
tubular frame. This frame 
embodies at the- bottom a 
latch spigot which engages in 
an open hook, and at the top 
a lug into which a retractable 
latch pin engages. When the — 
pilot pulls the jettison lever, 
the latch pin is withdrawn 
from the lug on the frame so 
that the latte: may fall away, 
diséngaging from the open 
hook at its base, and so 
- allowing the rockets to drop 
clear, the cross-head nose sup- 
port being pulled from the socket unit in gue, 
which it fits. Special sockets are recessed 


JETTISON CABLE 





in the fuselage side so that the plug ends of 
the electrical firing leads can be pulled 
easily away when the gear is jettisoned. 





FUSELAGE: LONGERON 





VIEW IN DIRECTION OF ARROW 
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On all the installations the jettison control is similar; in 
the cockpit is a lever (on the pilot’s left) fitted with a plain 
cylindrical handle so that it may be distinguished by feel, 
and this controls a Bowden cable which terminates at the 
latching point. 


Seafire Installation 


The Seafire has perhaps the simplest and cleverest instal- 
lation of all. Each pair of rockets is carried in a box 
container which has tubular struts projecting from its for- 
ward end and terminating in a fork fitting... This fork 
locates on a spool attached to the main forward fuselage 
frame and immediately aft of this is a stress distribution 
plate attached to the skin for the purpose which its name 
implies. Projecting from the plate is a retractable latch 
tongue which engages against an undercut abutment in 
the fork. fitting. At the rear end of the box container, on 
its underside, is a spring pivoted hook which engages with 
a spigot through a small hole in the wing upper surface, 
and from the front fork fitting a length of elastic cord is 
stretched to a simple hook clasp over the wing trailing 
edge. 

After the rockets have ‘done their job, the pilot moves 
the jettison lever to retract the latch tongues.and the elas- 
tic cords immediately take charge, pulling the containers 
rearward, downward and slightly outward and, as they 
move, the spring hooks at the rear automatically 
disengage and the containers are free to slide off 
the wing and drop away. 

Although the Swordfish employs only one 






Detail of Swordfish installation in which an 
extension tube is fitted to the rocket head and 
. . butts into the socket unit fitted to the lower 
longeron. When the release hook is lifted the 
rocket falls free of the crutch and drops away. 
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ROCKET ASSISTED 


TAKE-OFF 





rocket per side, the .actual installation system is rather 
more involved than either of those previously described. 
Each rocket is fitted with an extension nose tube which 
terminates in a bell-cone head plug. ‘This is-located in a 
high-tensile steel socket unit which is attached to a section 
of the fuselage lower longeron, ‘and also incorporates a 
spring loaded latch hook which*engages over the flange of 
the bell-cone plug. ere 

Attached to the-centre section rear spar is a bomb-type 
crutch .over which a simple hook on a clamping strap 
engages. The electric firing lead is plugged into a socket 
carried on the longeron. When the jettison lever is moved 
the front latch hook is lifted from the bell plug: flange and 
the rocket can thus move rearward, which diséngages the 
rear hook from the crutch and allows the expended ‘‘ tube ’’ 
to fall away. 

The method of take-off using rocket assistance is rather 





a Crown copyright 


Above can be seen the disposition of the port rocket on a 
Swordfish showing the relation to fuselage; wing and ground 
surface. 


interesting. According to the aircraft weight and the wind 
speed prevailing, the rocket firing point is determined as 
being so many feet from the actual starting point of the 
take-off run. We will say, for instance, that in given con- 
ditions it may be 100 feet. At this point then, a recognis- 
able feature is determined, and the pilot starts his take-off 
in the normal way with, it should be noted, the normal 














General arrangement illustrating Barracuda rocket mounting 
in elevation and plan with rocket thrust lines and airscrew 
thrust line 


flap incidence for take-off. The aircraft accelerates forward 
and as it comes abreast of the predetermined mark, the 
pilot presses the rocket-firing button. 

To the observer there is nothing much to be seen other 
than a speeding up of the aircraft’s progress—there is no 
flame and fury, and very little smoke, just a very faint, 
hazy mist. A pretty hearty crack is heard, however, and 
just before the rockets are exhausted a little flame is seen 
from the nozzles, but very little. 

There is no suggestion that rocket assistance for take-off 
is likely to be used with Service aircraft other than for 
the purpose for which it is used at present. Our largest 
aircraft seem capable of flying off an eight tons’ load from 
ordinary runways without any great difficulty, and there 
appears to be no immediate likelihood of power and wing 
loadings going up to a point where normal runways will be 
insufficient. However, further research and development 
with rockets is undoubtedly going on, and it does not seem 
beyond the bounds of probability that rockets and instal- 
lations to overcome the limiting factor of runway length 
will be devised, and may conceivably be applied tp the 
mammoth aircraft so often envisaged. 


7s : DROPPING AN AIRBORNE LIFEBOAT 


t i our issue of January 18th last Flight was able to give an 
exclusive article describing the latest airborne lifeboat used 
‘by the Air/Sea Rescue Service, and illustrated by a series of 
photographs showing, almost in cinematic form, the dropping 
of one of these lifeboats from a Warwick aircraft. 

Last week a Flight representative attended ‘a, demonstration 
to the Press staged by Air/Sea Rescue Service, some miles off 
the east coast of England, as a result of which some addi- 
tional information on this interesting operation was forth- 
coming. Séen at comparatively close quarters from a_high- 
speed’ launch, the Warwick appearéd to be unexpectedly low 
when the lifeboat was released, but the actual height was 
7ooft. This altitude and a, speed of 140 knots have been 
adopted as standard practice. Together with a descent speed 
of 1oft./sec., they form helpful constants -which facilitate 
accurate dropping with the use.of a. Mark IX bomb-sight. 

During the demonstration the lifeboat reached the water not 
more than 200 yards from the -rubber dinghy in which the 
‘‘ ditched ’’ crew were waiting, and it is probable that, but 
for the distracting presence of three H.S.L.s: and a couple of 
Navy M.G.B.s in the immediate vicinity, the aim could have 
been even closer. Even so, the crew paddled to the lifeboat 


in a few moments, for it was so exactly up-wind that they did 
not need to use either of. the two 175ft.:life-lines which are 
automatically shot out to port and starboard by rockets when 
But they had a‘little trouble hoisting 


the boat hits the water. 





the jib sail, while the automatic device for freeing the six para- 
chutes when the boat alights on the water also failed to work 
properly on this occasion, but caused no serious inconvenience. 
In fact, these little snags (they would-show up during a demon- , 
stration, of course!) rather emphasised the general excellence 
of the Mark Ia airborne lifeboat in that they proved it can 
still do its essential job even if everything does not go exactly 
to plan. It should be mentioned that the mast was hoisted 
and the sails set for the benefit of the photographers. | Nor- 
mally the sails would not be required unless the distance to be 
covered was beyond the range of the 11 gallons of petroil fuel 
provided for the two 4 h.p. Britannia ‘* Middy ’’ two-stroke 
engines with which the boat is equipped. These are mounted 
inboard for’ard of amidships with their vertical shafts passing 
through the bottom of the hull, a feature originally introduced 
in the small pleasure boats found at amusement parks. 

It is not permitted to say just how many lives it has saved 
since the first one was dropped to a ditchéd crew on May 6th, 
1943 (a Mark I dropped from a Hudson), but the total is such 
that the value of the device is in no doubt whatever. : 

The present’ Mark Ia weighs, with its full equipment (as 
detailed’ in Fight, January 18th), 1,700lb., and has a. power- 
driven range of approximately 100 miles. A Mark II is being 
developed which. is about twice the weight of the Ia and ‘has 
considerably. greater range, with obvious application in the 
Pacific area. 
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Y- degrees, the veil of secrecy is being lifted from 
British activities in. the practical application of 
turbin jet propulsion to aircraft. Last week in an 
official -statement issued by the Air Ministry and 

the Ministry of Aircraft Production, new facts were made 
public for the first time. It is disclosed that :— 
Rolls-Royce are producing turbine power units. 
The second Gloster jet-propelled machine—the Meteor— 
is a twin-engined craft. 
Rolls-Royce manufactured the turbine power units for the 
Meteor.’ 
De Havilland have designed and engined a new jet- 
propelled fighter. 
The Lockheed Co. in America has a prototype aircraft with 
a de Havilland jet unit. 
The Lockheed P-80a 
from this prototype. 
Embodied in the official statement are numerous inter- 
esting revelations as to flying characteristics and experi- 
ences of pilots, and a rather ambiguous note on noise. The 
statement, which coincides. with a release of particulars in 
America, comes nearly three years after the first flight of 
a British jet aircraft, the Gloster 28/39, and is the third 
to be officially issued. One interesting comment is that 
the Rolls-Royce unit is more efficient and of longer hfe 
than the Junkers-Jumo unit of the German Me 262 (Swal- 
low) .which was encountered in action last autumn 
-among other enemy jet fighters. No details of -internal 
design have been announced officially, but it is said that 
the Jumo power -unit has a multi-stage compressor and a 
two stage turbine. The Swallow, though capable of high 
speed, has not by any means proved outstanding in combat 
performance, and many have been shot down by R.A.F. 
fighter pilots. 


‘“Shooting Star’’ was developed 


Progress and Speed 


From the official note the fact emerges that turbine jet 
aircraft have been considerably improved in design and 
productioa since the advent of the original Gloster in 1941. 
Furthermore, that other research and development of a 
secret nature is in progress to improve the performance of 
British jet aircraft. An inkling of speed is conveyed by 
the statement that the R.A.F.- Meteor twin-engined 
fighter, which shot down a number of Vi weapons, 
possesses greatly superior speed to the pilotless German 
flying bomb which, it will be recalled, was credited with 
over 400 m.p.h: Under the Lease/Lend agreement full 
information of these British technical developments on 


turbines has. been made immediately available to our 


American ally, just as American progress is communicated 
to us % 
One detects a note of enthusiasm for turbine jets in 
the official script, for there is‘reaffirmation of some of the 
main attributes already well known to our readers as-a 
result of numerous articles in these pages. Immediate 
advantages named are that the gas turbine is simpler 
in almost every respect to the piston engine ; it is lighter ; 
it is far more easily serviced; and it employs rotary 
_as distinct from reciprocating motion. “ee 
Turbines emit no flame, and only under certain rare 
conditions do they~leave any smoke ‘trails: The typical 


ve 
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VINDICATION OF THE PRING#E: 
NEW POWER UNN§Z 
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R.A.F. Jet Fighters in Action: 
The Officia! Airy Ministry Statemeni 


These ‘‘ Meteor’’ 


British jets were not against conventional ‘aircraft. 


t 
if 


The first and so far the only jet-propelled aircraft of the Unitedd 
Nations to go into action against the enemy is the Gloster .‘‘ Meteor," 
jet-propelled fighters were first employed by ai 
squadron of RA.F. Fighter Command against flying-bombs launched! 
by the Luftwaffe last summer from France; so the first combats of 
The RAF 
“‘Meteor’’ proved to possess a greatly superior speed to the pilotlesg 
German flying-bomb, and many tactical lessons were learned from + 





these early combats. 

Like the Gloster E.28/39, the first turbine jet aircraft in the world 
to fly (in May, 1941), the *‘ Meteor” is also a product of the Gloster 
Aircraft Company (Hawker-Siddeley Group). The ‘‘ Meteor” jg 


powered with Rolls-Royce engines manufactured to the basic design. 


of Ait Comdre. Frank Whittle, R.A.f., in collaboration with Power 
Jets, Ltd.. and the British Thomson-Houston Co.,.Ltd. The first engine 
supplied to the U.S. Army Air Force in October, 1941, was built by 
Power Jets, Ltd. Air Comdre. Whittle visited the U.S.A. in order to 
assist our Allies to initiate their development programme. 


In addition to the ‘‘ Meteor,” Great Britain has another jet-propelledi 
fighter in an advanced stage of development. This has been designed - 
These engines are alsoi 
manufactured on the basic: principles used by Air Comdre. Whittle, 4 

One built by this company was supplied to the U.S.A.A.F. in July, 
1943, and was used by the Lockheed Company as the power unit of a | 
prototype aircraft which was built by that firm. This prototype, later? 


and engined by the de Havilland concerns. 


engined by a unit of American construction, was developed into the 
Lockheed P-80a. 

Other. research and development work is in active progress with a 
view to progressive increase of the performance of British-built aircraft 
using jet-propulsion units. These are of a highly secret: nature. 

Just as full information was provided to the United States Air 
Forces of the original Whittle design, so, in conformity with the 
unswerving policy of, the British Government to make all technical 
information immediately available to our American ally, full details 


of the progress made by British aircraft firms in developing jet aircraft 


and engines have been freely communicated to the United States, 
Information on American development progress is similarly being made 
available to us 

The original British turbine jet aircraft was a single-engined aircraft, 
but the ‘‘ Meteor’’ is a twin-engined moroplane of very clean design. 
It first flew experimentally in March, 1943, and since then the production 





types have been considerably improved 
The engines of the ‘ Meteor” 


a large rear nozzle. 


reciprocating movement 





take in enormous quantities of airs 
(hundredweights a minute), which are sucked in, compressed, heatedg - 
with burning paraffin and ejected through the turbine and then throughs 
There are several immediate advantages to beo 
found in-the.jet engine or gas turbine. First and foremost, it is simpler 
in almost every respect than the piston engine; it is lighter; it is fare 
more. easily serviced; and it possesses a rotary, as distinct from as 
It is known that the Rolls-Royce engine of: 





smell given off by a hot paraffin oil stove is one comment. 
Extreme smoothness of running, absence of the usual vibra- 
tion and simplicity of engine controls are very much wel- 
comed by pilets, it is added. 

: This~ further official seal 
upon the success of British 
turbine jet-propelled aircraft 
pioneered by Air Comdre. 
Frank Whittle will be pleas- 
ing to many who from. the 
outset have exhibited faith in 
its future and encouraged de- 
velopment of turbine -power 
units. Only last month Air 
Comdre. F. R. Banks ex- 
pressed his personal view be- 


This is a new view of the 
British Gloster E28/39, the 
“first turbine-jet aircraft to 
fly. It has a tricycle under- 
catriage. 
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this type is more efficient and of longer life than the Jumo engine of 
the German Me 262. f 
The turbines emit no flame, as did the jet-propulsion units of flying- 
bombs, and only under certain rare conditions do they leave any smoke 
trails. The passage of a jet plane on the ground leaves in its wake 
the typical smell given off by a hot paraffin oil stove or a hurricane 


a Gloster designers, chief of whom is Mr. W. G. Carter, had- to 
take account of a new crop_of aero-dynamic problems in order to 
achieve with safety the high speeds at which the ‘ Meteor’’ flies, but 
in spite of this the-aircraft is highly praised by the R.A.F. as being 
very manceuvrable, easy to fly and with no such penalty as high 
Janding speed. Its extreme smoothness of running, absence of the usual 
vibration and simplicity of the engine controls are welcomed by pilots. 

The first R.A.F. squadron to be equipped with “ squirts,’’ as the 
pilots call their jet planes, was a squadron which had previously 
been flying Spitfires. , : 

The squadron’s pilots, not specially selected in any way and repre- 
senting an average cross-section of any fighter unit in the Royal Air 
Force, began their jet training by converting from single-engine aircraft 
to “twins,” learning the multi-engined technique in Oxfords, standard 
R.A.F. twin-engined training aircraft. ‘ 

Spurred on by the new job in prospect, they went solo on “ twins” 
in. record time, and after an average of six hours’ solo multi-engine 
flying time they were judged ready to pass on to the next stage—the 
jet aircraft. : : : 

Travelling secretly, and in small batches, pilots and key ground 
staff went to an R.A.F. experimental establishment, where jet fighters 
fresh from the factory assembly lines were awaiting collection, 

While the pilots, fortified with a few hours’ ground instruction from 
test pilots and experimental personnel, flew their first solo jet flights 
and did a few hours’ practice flying on the new type, the ground crews 
learned the care and maintenance of the prototypes. 

Then, after a few days, the pilots flew the jet aircraft back to their 
base, where the aircraft were guarded every minute of their earth- 
bound time by special security police. 

The R.A.F.’s first operational jet patrol was flown during the Battle 
of the Flying-bomb and had its first success on August 4, 1944. Subse- 
quently, the ‘‘ Meteor ’’ shot down a substantial number of flying-bombs. 

“They are really beautiful aircraft, and I should hate to return 
to normal flying,’’ said a pilot. ‘‘ When they start up and taxi, our 
‘squirts’ make a noise rather like an oversize vacuum cleaner, but 
when they take off, or fly at full throttle, they sound almost like a 
normal aircraft. f 

“The cockpit layout differs very little from the conventional type, 
and it is very comfortable, with good visibility ali round. There is 
plenty of armour to give one a sensé of security, and a remarkable 
contrast to a normal type of aircraft is the almost complete absence 
of noise in the cockpit when one is flying ° 

“The ‘squirts’ have plenty of power, and if you open the throttle 
suddenly you get a kick in the back from your seat. They go up like 
a lift, the faster the higher They’re sweet to handle even at high 
speed, and it’s jets for me from now on.” 
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fore the Royal Aeronautical Society 
that piston engines in unit sizes above 
6,000 b.h.p. would not be produced, 
and in the succeeding discussion Dr. 
H. R.. Ricardo went further by saying 
that he felt it was a waste of time and 
energy to attempt to develop piston 
engines of the conventional form of 
oyer, say, 3,000 b.h.p., but that -he 
was not prepared to utter a funeral 
oration over piston engines in general. 

Since more powerful units than we 
now possess are urgently needed for 
the large air liners now being planned 
for the peace era, and _ successful 
turbines in large sizes are more easily 


This unusual picture of the American 

Bell XP59A shows the exhaust outlets 

for the twin turbines. It is now being 

used as a trainer for pilots who will 
fly other jet aircraft. 





attainable, the adoption of the gas turbine as a power unit 


for aircraft of the future would appear to ‘be assured: 
This is no new prophecy as the great potentialities have 
been discussed in these.columns for some four years. 

'In America many’ aircraft engineers- have accepted 
turbine jet -propulsion with their customary enthu- 
siasm, and research and development actively proceed. 
Nor is research work on gas turbines confined to aircraft. 
Both in this country and U.S.A. practical design is pro- 
ceeding in the application of high-powered units to marine; 
locomotive and stationary work. 

Although no reference is made in the latest official state- 
ment to fuel consumption, no doubt because pesformance 
in interceptor fighter aircraft is more important than mere 
range or cost, it is known that at present gas turbines pro- 
ducing a propulsion jet use much more fuel on an hourly 
basis, save at high altitudes and high speed. But it has 
already been pointed out that time is not a sound basis 
of comparison as the jet plane may cover 1} times the 
distance of 4 piston engine in a given period of time. 

Progress with materials, however, will, it is confidently 
expected, improve thermal effictency to a point comparable 
with the best-known piston types of engines. In his recent 
paper Air Comdre. Banks revealed that the fuel consump- 
tion of the simplest form of Whittle turbine/jet engine is 
higher than 1 Ib. per lb. thrust per hour under static con- 
ditions, but improved figures are confidently anticipated 
with compressors of the axial or centrifugal type in com- 
bination with small propellers or ducted fans serving as 
thrust augmenters. 

The Gloster E28 /39 was fitted with a Dowty undercar- 
riage. In the Meteor all three wheels of the Dowty tricycle 
undercarriage are of the levered suspension type. The front 
wheel retracts rearwards and the main wheels inwards. 
One of the advantages of a jet-propelled aircraft is that 
there is no airscrew which demands ground clearance, and 
so the undercarriage can be short, its length being largely 
determined‘ by the ground angle of the wing. In the case 
of the Meteor further space is saved by compréssing 
(shortening) the legs of the main undercarriage while 
retracted. But for this feature the wheel track might have 
been excessive, thus impqsing avoidable loads on the wings. 


American Activities 


In America, too, some new facts concerning jet aircraft 
have been divulged by Gen. H. H. Arnold in his report 
on the U.S. Army Air Forces to the Secretary of War. Fol- 
lowing his inspection of the Gloster in England, the initial 
conferences in U.S. were held on September 4th and 5th, 
1941, General Electric and Bell engineers attending. It was 
decided to build fifteen engines and three twin-engined air- 
craft designated XP59A. The G.E.C. and Bell were to 
work in close collabgration. A year later the first U.S. 


jet aircraft was assembled and flown. The report includes 
these observations :— 
‘The aircraft was a success. 
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‘‘ We have learned many things since then about 
jet propulsion. The absence. of. vibration and 
engine noise makes for less pilot fatigue. It 
appears that the aircraft are outstandingly safe—the 
use of kerosene as a fuel greatly reduces the fire 
hazard, and the low centre of gravity facilitates 
braking and minimises ground looping. The jet 
engine is of simple construction—it.has only abcut 
Io per cent. of the moving parts of’ the usual re- 
ciprocating engine. It has no ignition system, no 
carburettor, no automatic throttle control, and 
since there is-no propeller there is no need for 
prop controls and instruments. No warm-up of 
the engine is needed—a highly desirable feature 
militarily. 

**Since that first P-59 many other jet aircraft 
have been projected, built and flown. So rapid has 
been our advance that the P-59 is to-day classed 
as a trainer. Information on our latest type of 
jet-propelled aircraft will be made public as soon as 
the security considerations permit.”’ 

In other remarks last week concerning the P-80 
Lockheed Shooting Star, Gen. Amold_ observed 
that it is extremgly manoeuvrable through use of a 
hydraulic aileron boost and electrically operated 
flaps. 

It carries loads of ammunition, photographic 
equipment and bombs, and has.a pressurised cabin 
equipped for pilots wearing G-suits. 

The engine is replaceable in 15 minutes com- 
pared. with eight or nine hours on ordinary 
standard fighters. Cockpit arrangements are easier 
to check than on trainers. 

Air Technical Service Command at Wright 
Field turned. over to Lockheed the British jet 
engines built by de Havillands and patterned ‘on 
the basic principle invented by- Whittle. This transfer 
was made in July, 1943. In 143 days Lockheed and 
Army Air Forces designed, constructed and flew the first 
model. Later, engines made by the General | Elec- 
tric Co. were adopted for the P-80. It has also been 






































Twin Junkers-Jumo turbine units are used on the German ME262—~ 
Swallow—fighter-bomber seen in this almost plan view in the air 


stated that four firms are actively engaged in production. 

Another announcement is to the effect that the Allison 
Co. of the great General Motor combine at the end of last 
year received a huge production order for aircraft turbine 
power units. 


CATERPILLAR CLUB'S 16,000th MEMBER . 


RP. CAPT. H. F. HEFFERMAN, A.F.C., of the Royal 

Australian Air Force, was recently enrolled as member 
number 16,000 of the European division of the Caterpillar Club 
at a luncheon at the Irvin Air Chute factory. To mark the 
occasion, A.V-M. H. V. Wrigley, C.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C., pre- 
sented the golden 
caterpillar which is 
the insignia of the 
club. 

Capt. C. Turner, 
A.F.C., introducing 
A.V-M. Wrigley, ‘said 
that these friends in 
the dark blue uniform 
of the R.A.A.F., who 
are a long way from 
home, have a _ big 
place in English 
hearts and homes. The 
Air Vice-Marshal had 
learned to fly in 1916, 
and during the last 
war flew .in | France 
and Belgium with the 
famous No. 3 Squad- 
ron, Australian Flying Corps—receiving the D.F.C.* A high- 
light of his career was the first non-stop flight across Aus- 
tralia from Port Darwin, which he made in mapping out the 
final stage of the England/ Australia flight.” Capt. Turner also 
commented on the great job A.V-M. Wrigley is doing as 
A.O.C. commanding all R.A.A.F. personnel serving every- 
where in the world outside Australia. 

In his reply to Capt. Turner, A.V-M; Wrigley stressed how 
proud Australia was of the part'she is playing in this epic 
struggle. Capt. Turner then introduced Grp. Capt. Hefferman 
and requested the A.V-M. to present the Caterpillar Pin. The 
A.V-M. first stated that the Air Forces of the Empire, and 


Air Vice-Marsha] H. V. Wrigley 
presenting the Golden Caterpillar 
to Group Capt. H. F. Hefferman. 








indeed the world, owed a great debt to Mr. Leslie Irvin. 
He reminisced on last-war flying and told of moments of 
extreme anxiety through the absence of safety equipment. 
The Air Vice-Marshal had taken the precaution of finding 
out, before attending the luncheon, that the total number of 
personnel who had qualified in the European Division of the 
Caterpillar Club since the start of the war to date was 16,235. 
In his response Group Capt. Hefferman referred to the para- 
chute descent which qualified him for membership of the Cater- 
pillar Club. The descent became necessary when two Welling- 
ton aircraft on night exercises crashed into each other and 
became locked. The wing of the second aircraft came right 
through his cockpit and fouled his controls, breaking his right 
arm and leg. After instructing the crew to leave the ship, the 
Group Captain with great difficulty extricated himself through 
the top escape hatch and pulled the rip-cord with his left hand. 
He met the ground without further damage to himself, and was 
rescued next morning at.8.30, warmly wrapped in his ’chute! 


RESEARCH PARTNERSHIP 


S Bycen numerous friends in, the aircraft industry will be 
interested to learn that two well-known engineers have 
entered into partnership with the object of carrying out re- 
search and development work in aeronautical, mechanical and 
general engineering. They are Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman and 
Mr. Marcus Langley, who have established a London office. 

Mr. Tiltman’s work in aviation is well known from his early 
association with the Aircraft Manufacturing Co., Ltd’, through 
de Havillands, the Airship Guarantee Co. (builders of the 
airship R.100), to Airspeeds, and later with the Fedden mission 
to America. 

Mr. Langley, who has had equally wide aeronautical experi- 
ence, began in naval architecture, and came into aircraft in 
1924 via flying-boats at Short’s, being subsequently with 
Supermarines and Saunders Roe. He had landplane experi- 
ence with Desoutter, de Havillands, and British Aircraft Manu- 
facturing Co., and was chief engineer to Flight Refuelling. 
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Fighting the E-boat Battle : 


Tour of Inspection in Belgium 


I happened to have the good fortune,to.be there on 
the occasion of a big E-boat battle which went on 
most of the night in brilliant moonlight. 

"The operations room of this group is some t1ooft. below 
ground level and entrance is made by a long sloping pas- 
sage down which itis difficult not to go at a jog trot. “Anmy- 
one who has visited the king’s chamber in the Great 
Pyramid of Cheops will understand 
exactly. The. only difference is that 
when one comes out of the Pyramid a 
Native’ guide puts his hand on one’s 

- posterior.and pushes, whereas one sur- 
faces from this operations room under 
one’s own steam. : 

Down below, a number of tortuous 
passages with cabin-like offices gives 
the appearance’ of being in the bowels 
of a warship, and one instinctively 
expects to hear the bosun’s whistle 
‘come over the loud speaker. This effect 
is enhanced by the fact that the opera- 
tions room is shared by the Royal 
Navy. 

On the wall map all the patrols 
flown by _ this 
group of Coastal 


V isp. a Coastal Command Group H.Q. last week, 








Command are in- 
dicated by lines 
of tape, while on 
the table ‘map 
Wrens indicate 
with chalk and 
models the swept 
channels, « mine- 


Ait Vice - Marshal 
F. L. Hopps, A.O.G. 
a group in Coastal 
Command, photo- 
gtaphed in the 
aircraft on his way 
to inspect the Coastal 
Command wing on 
the Continent. 


fields, convoys and warships. Although this is so far below 
ground, a clearer and more complete picture can be seen 
here of any battle than can be seen even by aircraft flying 
over the area. In glass-fronted, sound-proofed rooms, fac- 
ing the maps, the naval, air and air/sea rescue controllers 
sit at their telepliones. 

On the walls are lists of aircraft carrying out the patrols, 
with their time on and off duty. Other-lists show aircraft 



























































































ARRIVAL IN BELGIUM: (Left to right) Wing Cdr. J. I 

Kilmartin, O.B.E., D.F.C. (Station Commander) ; A V-M. 

F. L. Hopps, C.B., C.B.E.. A.F.C. (Commanding a Coastal 

Command Group) and Wing Cdr. A. K. Gatward, D.S.O., 

D.F.C. and bar, who commands the anti-shipping wing in 
Belgium. 


at readiness or available if wanted, the range in hours and 
thiles of all the types in use, and a moon chart showing the 
hours of moonlight and,darkness. 

During the night in’ question the enemy were operating 
some 4o or more E-boats against Allied shipping going 
from this country to Antwerp. The E-boats come out 
from the Scheldt estuary and along the Dutch coast. 

+ First the reports began to come in from Wellingtons on 
patrol, and it was soon evident that it was to be a busy 
night. The controller was busy laying-on extra aircraft 
and making the “necessary arrangements for strike aircraft 
—Beaufighters and Mosquitoes—in case the need for them 
should arise. By the touch of a single switch the controller 
got through to the operations.room of any of the stations 
in the group, including the wing in Belgium. The telephone 
messages are guarded by a secret device which renders 
them unintelligible to ayone plugging-in on the line. 

As the battle built up it was a joy to watch. the quiet 
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efficiency of this operations room, It ran like a well-oiled 


‘machine with everyone on top of his job. As each report 


camein from the aircraft, a flight officer W.A.A.F. plotted 
it on the map, and the information was handed over imme- 
diately to the Navy who were waiting for the E-boats to 


get within range of their vessels. It was, I thought, a great. 


compliment to the R.A.F. when the Navy, at one stage, 
complained that they had not had a new report for ten 
whole minutes. 

When it was apparent that a busier night than usual 
was to be expected, the higher command officers appeared 
on the scene. First Air Comdre. F. Pearce, D.S.O., D.F.C.,; 
Senior Air Staff Officer, came to the ops. room, and a little 
later, A.V-M. Hopps and Admiral of the Fleet Sir John C. 
Tovey, G.C.B., K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O. (C.-in-C. Nore) 
with his staff, put in an appearance 


Mother Attacks 


A Wellington, M for Mother, seemed to be in the thick 
of the fray. She found a pack of E-boats and made an 
attack with the special bombs carried for the job. These 
bombs explode on contact with the surface of the water, 
and woe betide any E-boat within the blast area. As the 
news of attacks came through I could easily imagine myself 
in the aircraft, because I once did an E-boat patrol off 
Dieppe. When the bombs go down there is a series of 
great white flashes and then each explosion seems to say 
a very emphatic ‘‘Fat!’’ Thé whole aircraft is consider- 
ably jerked by the impact. 

After making an attack, M for Mother continued to 
shadow the boats ; later she reported that she was watching 
a sea battle going on between our naval forces and the 
enemy north of Dunkirk. Altogether sixteen attacks were 
made from the air that night—nine by home-based Welling- 
tons, and the remainder by Royal Navy Swordfish operat- 
ing from the Continent under Coastal Command. As the 
battle petered out in the small hours of the morning, the 
A.O.C. took the trouble to ring up his stations and to 
enquire who had been on the job and to congratulate the 
aircrews generally on.a very good night’s work. 

One thing that impresses itself on anyone who is in a 


position to assess the qualifications required, is the care 


with which the R.A.F. have selected the key men who 
have the job of sending the aircrews about their various 
duties. It is doubtful whether such a high morale could 
be ‘maintained throughout the Service were it not so. In 
nearly every case they are men who had long training in 
peacetime, and their experience has proved invaluable. 
Air Comdre. Pearce, for 
instance, as S.A.S.O., brings 
to his work no less than 29 
years’ Service experience. He 
joined the Honourable Artil- 
lery Company in 1916 and 
transferred to the Royal Fly- 
ing Corps the next year. Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Arthur 
Tedder was instrumental in 
getting him a _ permanent 
commission, and by 1925 he 
was helping to produce the 
War Manual of the R.A.F., 
which has proved to be basic- 
ally accurate for modern air 
war. During the years 1928- 
37 he commanded two Fleet 


Air Vice-Marshal Hopps says 
good-bye to a Fleet Air Arm 
squadron operating under 
Coastal Command. In the 
back-ground are Fairey 
Swordfish belonging to the 
squadron. 
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‘Air Arm squadrons on - the 


While commanding a Hud- 
operating 
against Norway, he received 
the first D.S.O. awarded to 


he accompanied Sir Henry 
Tizard’s mission to the United 
States and flew back in one of 
the 14 Hudsons led _ by 
A.V-M. Don Bennett. These 
were the first aircraft to be 
ferried across the Atlantic: In 
conversation he reminded me 
of something which most 

ople never knew or, at 
least, have forgotten. It was 
laid out in the Hague Con- 
vention that no merchant 
ship must be sunk unless pro- 
vision could be made for. the 


it was impossible for: an air- 
craft to ensure the safety of a 
crew and, with this in mind, 
no peacetime training was 
ever carried out by Coastal ~~ 

Area (as it was then) in the interception and-sinking of 
merchant vessels. 


in their over-confidence to disregard it. Thus one of the 
major weapons of this war was thrust into our hands by 
the enemy. aap. 

Over to Belgium 

The E-boats having returned to base, and the war over 
the narrow seas quietened down, A.V-M. Hopps said he 
was off to bed as he was going to the Continent during the 
morning to inspect the Coastal Wing in Belgium. I begged 
to accompany him, and a few hours later we were on our 
way, flying over the previous night’s battlefield. 

In the morning sun it was all irridescent and lovely. The 
air was quite clear and there was but a breath of wind ; 
conditions must have been just ideal in the moonlight -of 
the previous night for the operation. of high-speed launches. 
As we gently ploughed along we flew over convoys of ships 
going into Antwerp with military stores. It was not until 


we had been flying some while that the vastness of last ~ 


night’s problems impressed itself upon the mind. This 
may sound foolish when compared with the Atlantic or 
Pacific air/sea wars; nevertheless, there is in the southern 
half of the North Sea a lot of water on which to find a few 
tiny boats Another thing that struck me was the. distance 
over which the controllers were talking the night befare 
when they pressed the tiny switch which connected them 
to the Continent. 

Over Belgium it was good to see the railways busy again, 
as this must make life much easier both for the Belgians 
and ourselves. The roads were just full of military traffic, 
and although the winter-sown corn was showing in a num- 


’ ber of fields it appears as if much of the land is soddén 


with water. ‘Fortunately for Belgium, the floods Are nearly 
all fresh water, which will do no permanent damage. Not 
like thé areas of Holland which have been inundated with 
sea water and which will take years to recover. Belgium, 
generally speaking, is not badly knocked about except up 
in the north-west corner. From the air.can be seen smallish 
areas which are pock-marked with bomb and shell craters. 
These. indicate centres of resistance which formed as the 
Allied advance from Normandy lost its impetus and came 
to a standstill. 

We landed on a Somerfeld runway which had suffered 
somewhat from floods and mud. Some of these airfields in 
the Low Countries are only a foot or so above sea level 
and there is, to all intents and purposes, no drainage.. The 
A.O.C. was met by Wing Cdr. J. I. Kilmartin, O.B.E., 
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This policy, with all its handicaps, was . 
. adhered to by us until the.Germans. were foolish enough 


D.F.C., who belongs to 2nd T.A.F. and commands the 












Belgian labourers clearing away mud which defeats even Somerfeld wire. 


station, and also by Wing Cdr. A. K. Gatward, D.S.O., 
D.F.C. and bar, who was recently appointed to command 
the Coastal Command anti-shipping wing based in Belgium. 
Wing Cdr. Gatward has a fine record of operations with 
Coastal Command but he is best remembered for his solo 
raid on Paris in 1942. He flew up the Champs Elysees 
below the level of the housetops and dropped a French 
tricolour flag on the Arc de Triomphe. 

Every department of the wing was visited by the Air 
Vice-Marshal—operations room, flying control, ‘‘ met.’’ 
office, crew room, hangars and dispersals, tarmac and run- 
ways and finally he went down to the little seaside village to 
inspect the men’s quarters and welcome some reinforce- 
ments who had just arrived. Lunch was had in the village 
which was still heavily mined, the skull and crossbones be- 
ing stencilled on neafly every door, It was said that more 
than 38 booby traps had been found in one house alone. 
After lunch. the party returned to the airfield where A.V-M. 
Hopps inspected a Royal Naval Swordfish squadron which 
had been working with Coastal Command for some while. 


Uncivil War 


Many of the crews had operated against the E-boats the 
previous night—dive-bombing them in a 60-deg. divé— 
and had only just ‘‘ surfaced.’’ Apparently enthusiasm had 
run high during the battle. Some of the early patrols 
hurried back to refuel and re-arm so as to get back into 
the fray. I heard recounted by a third party how a “‘ big 
type ’’ had pinched the Swordfish of a ‘‘ sawn-off type’ so 


keen was the ‘‘ big type’’ to get into the air. Internecine ‘ 
warfare neatly broke out. ‘ 
The local sea/air rescue people were also “‘ strutting ’’ 


somewhat because that night they had made their 300th 
rescue. They had had to wait nearly three months, they 
said, fot the one to make up the round figure, 

The next day we returned to Britain over seas as calm 
as before. As we approached the coast I noticed that the 
A.O.C, put his earphones on to check the radio “ drill.’’ 
I had no means of checking whether it was good, bad or 
indifferent, but I noticed that he made a note in a little 
black book which seems to be his. constant companion. 





RETURNING TO INDUSTRY 


M& ERIC MENSFORTH has relinquished his post: as. Chie! 
Production Adviser to the Chief Executive of; M.A.P. 
as from March 1st, and resumes his duties as director of West- 
land Aircraft, Ltd., and deputy managing director of Thomas 
Firth and John ‘Brown, Ltd. 

In accepting Mr Mensforth’s resignation, Sir Stafford Cripps 
Minister of Aircraft Production, has expressed: his appreciation 
of the very valuable service he has rendered. 
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Indicator Discusses Topics of the Day 





Rational Internal Air Routes 
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Making the Best of Both Worlds : : Travelling Ease as Air Transport’s 


_ Best “Selling Point” : 
Services Essential : 


given to peacetime air transport is being concen- 

trated, very rightly, on operations in general, or on 
worldwide and Empire projects. But sooner or later, no 
doubt, enthusiasts will start to discuss, plan and eventually 
to operate services in the British Isles and in other simi- 
larly congested and-already well-organised areas. So long 
as the routes remain as mere projects and as dreams of 
keen but not very well-informed members of corporation 
airport committees, all will be well, but in case enthusiasm 
prematurely. starts to take concrete form, let us try,. in 
good time, to be reasonable about the whole thing. 

,As we know it at present, an aircraft, even in its simplest 
and most economical form, is an expensive affair, both in 
first and in maintenance costs. It cannot compete on level 
terms with other.means of transport over short distances 
and where these means are already available to the public 
unless full advantage can be taken of the aircraft’s indif- 
In kinder- 
garten terms, an aircraft has both to move and to support 
itself, whereas the surface transport devices against which it 


: A the present time any consideration which is being 


is competing merely need power to move and are already 


supported. 

Apart from the sométimes too-often stressed virtue of 
speed, an aircraft has one more important thing to offer— 
and that is its indifference to these already mentioned sur- 
face variations. Once the passenger has paid the fare he 
cau become, as it were, a child in a perambulator, with 
no further need for mental or physical activity until the 
destination has been reached. Unless the passenger suffers 
from an over-active imagination, or is too knowledgeable, 
he can sit back and let things merely happen while the air- 
craft-may be passing over the sort of mixed terrain which, 
with other means of transport, would involve. him in a 
great deal of physical cffort, mental strain and worry of 
one kind or another. Travelling by public conveyances, 
even over a comparatively simple .route, can be a very 
harrassing matter, with trains to catch and luggage to be 
carried, while if trains have to be exchanged for ships 
and back again the effort is even greater. With: airline 
travel all this mental and physical strain is removed, and 
the journey, pleasant or otherwise, is over so very much 
more quickly. 


7 ‘ Cost and Regularity 


But theecost must be higher and, in general, a rather 
lower standard. of regularity must, as I have often said 
before, be accepted. The point arrives, as the journey in 
question becomes shorter and less troublesome by surface 
means, when the air has very little, if anything, to offer 
unless the trip is being made, at great expense, in a 
privately chartered machine. 

With comfortable and fast long-distance trains avail- 


‘able, for instance, for travel by day or night and in any 


weather between London and Manchester, or London and 
Glasgow, the operation of an air service between these 
points is just a waste of money and effort. A few people 
might use such a service for the sake of air experience, or 
because the particular timing happened to be suitable, 
but, by and large, the service would be merely a wasteful, 
expensive and quite unnecessary piece of competition with 
the existing transport system. The samie can be said of 
services between any other points in Great Britain which 
are already linked by a dependable rail. system which 
has long been organised and maintained at great expense. 


: The Bogy of Intermediate Stops : “Through” 
Preliminary Suggestions 


The saving in time is negligible and the saving in comfort § 


very little more. 


But it is a very different story when the journey involves » 


a sea crossing and a change from train to boat and back 
again. Then the air begins to come into its own. Even 
those who like the sea and ships object to the painful 
business of changing from one kind of transport to another, 
to thé long waits involved, and, especially if the journey 
is being made on business, to the loss of time in travelling 
by surface marine vessels. If the prospective ‘‘ special 
first class’’ market is available, it might be worth while 
to operate over certain overland routesS which are not very 
well served otherwise, but such services would be very 
much a series of shots in the dark, since it would be impos- 
sible to think in terms of main terminals, and equally 
impossible to decide whether to start from A, B or C— 
each of which might be equally inaccessible to the majority 


‘of travellers in-the particular area concerned. This might 


be a job for the charter people, who, with small economical 
aircraft, could explore such possibilities in the course of 
their normal meanderings. 


Over-zealous Committees 


All this may seem to be depressingly obvious to ‘the mean- 
est. intelligence and hardly worth saying, but the fact 
remains that bustling airline operators and over-zealous 
airport committees may make the same old mistakes again 
and again if they are allowed to do so. Each township 
feels that it is important enough to be in the airline picture, 
and very few town councillors appear to understand the 
virtues as well as the limitations of air transport, or to 
appreciate the cost, even of a mere circuit and bump at their 
splendid new airfield, in terms both of cash and time. Air 
services lose nearly all their point if they are run over 
short distances and if a stop is arranged for ry: petti- 


“fogging township. 


Apart from the various holiday and inter-island services 
which weie beginning to prove their value and convenience 
in the years before the war, the only services really worth 
running .in this country are. probably those from London 
to Dublin, London to Belfast; and London to the North 
of Scotland, with, in addition, the specialised services 
between various useful points in the Western Isles, the 
Orkneys, and the Hebrides, and with equally specialised 


summer holiday services from selected points on the main-’ 


land to, say, the Channel Islands (if we ever get them 
back from the entrenched enemy!) and the Isle of Man. 
The provincial may ask: why pick on London? Because 
sofne place must be picked ; the Metropolis has the largest 
population’ and it is farthest both from Ireland and the 
North of Scotland. If.it appears that there is a real pro- 


spective passenger list in the Midland area and Glasgow, ~ 


then let separate services be run from these points, to 
which the passengers will make their way by train. At 
all costs we must avoid the cardinal error of making inter- 
mediate stops—more and more of them—on any trunk 
route. Aircraft do not like stops and, particularly in bad 
weather,. the most appalling. amount of time can be’ lost— 
so appalling that almost the whole point of the service 
may be destroyed. Aircraft, even of the simpler type 
which is likely to be used on any internal services, are 
at their very worse when on and near the ground. Further- 
more, the long-distance traveller resents both the delays 
and the constantly repeated hazards of take-off, approach 
and landing—the only hazards worth mentioning in modern 
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~ canal in’ daylight on January ist, 1945. 


-~ A complete set of blind flying instruments is 





_. weather and icing conditions are unavoidable. 


In due course, as and when travellers demand -the 
facilities and show themselves to be prepared to pay for 
them, other services can be linked up to the terminals or 
can cover the selected route separately. However many 
thousand people are wishing to travel from Much Binding 
or Lesser Marshmallow to, say, Belfast, the main service 
must not make an intermediate landing there. A separate 
service from the pont in question must be started. 

Perhaps it all sounds very extravagant—that is a matter 
for the operator to decide—but it is, in the long run, far 

*less_likely to be extravagant than the ruination of a per- 
fectly good service between points that really matter. My 


' suggested terminals might not, in fact, be, initially, the 
~ most useful and practicable. 


If I were given the necessary capital, had access to the 


-- necessary specially designed aircraft, and was told to go’ 


ahead with my own exclusive internal airline network, I 


R.A.F.’s Twenty-second V.C. | 


a f= SGT. GEORGE THOMPSON, R.A.F:V.R., of No. 9 


Bomber Squadron, Bomber Command, who rescued two 
of his comrades from their burning gun-turrets, beat out 
the flames on their clothing with his bare hands, and, although 
himself grievously burnt, dragged them clear of the fire in their 
Lancaster over the enemy target, has been awarded the Vic- 
‘toria Cross posthumously. 
This is the 130th V.C. of the present war, and the 22nd to 
_ be won by the R.A.F. 
The citation reads: ‘‘ This airman was the wireless operator 
in a Lancaster aircraft which attacked the Dortmund-Ems- 
The bombs had just 
been released when a heavy shell-hit the aircraft in front of 
the mid-upper turret. Fire broke_out and dense smoke filled 
the fuselage. The nose of the aircraft was then hit and an 
inrush of air, clearing the smoke, revealed a scene of utter 
devastation. Most of the perspex screen of the nose compart- 
ment had been shot away, gaping holes had been-storn in the 
canopy above the pilot’s head, the inter-communication wirifg 
was severed, and there was a large hole in the floor of the 
aircraft. Bedding and other equipment were badly damaged 
or alight, and one engine was on fire. 

‘Fit. Sgt. Thompson saw that the gunner was unconscious 
in the blazing mid-upper turret. _Without hesitation he went 
‘down the fuselage into the fire and among the exploding 
ammunition. He pulled the gunner from his ‘turret and, 
edging his way round the hole in the floor, carried him away 
from the flames. ‘ With his bare hands he extinguished the 
gunner’s burning clothing. He himself sustained serious burns 
on his face,-hands and legs. 

“Fit. Sgt. Thompson then noticed that the rear turret was 
also on fire. Despite his own severe injuries he moved pain- 
fully to the rear of the fuselage, where he found the rear 
gunner with his clothing alight, overcome by flames and fumes. 
A second time Flt. Sgt.. Thompson braved the flames. With 
great difficulty he extricated the helpless gunner and carried 


‘time-saving and convenient non-stop runs. 


would probably leave London out of it altogether for a 
start, and run services from Liverpool to Dublin and Bel- 
fast, from Glasgow to the North of Scotland, and, possibly, 
from Glasgow to Belfast, leaving the passengers to travel 
by perfectly good night trains to the jumping-off points. 
Later on, I might, while leaving. the initial sea-passage 
runs unaltered, start.services straight through from, say, 
London and Bristol to Ireland and the North. But, except 
possibly in the case of a North of Scotland run, I would 
have no intermediate ‘‘ pick-up’’ stops at all. 

My object would not be that of trying to make pas- 
sengers travel everywhere by air, but of making use of the 
best of the surface transport services while offering ‘real 
Needless to 


say, the services would be well publicised, the passengers 

would be shepherded about at the stations by uniformed 

porters and would be taken out to the airfields in the most 

The baby in the perambulator must 
““ INDICATOR.”” 


comfortable coaches. 
not be disturbed ! 





him clear. Again he used his bare 
hands, already burnt, to beat. out 
flames on a comrade’s clothing. Fit. 
Sgt. Thompson, by now almost ex- 
hausted, felt that his duty was not yet 
done. He must report the fate of the 
crew to the captain. He made the 
perilous journey back through the 
burning fuselage, clinging to the sides 
with his burnt hands to get across 
the hole in the floor. The flow of 
cold air caused him intense pain and 
frost-bite developed. 

“So pitiful was his condition that 
his captain failed to recognise him. 
Still, his only concern was for the two 
gunners he had left in the rear of the 
aircraft. He’ was given such attention as was possible until.a 
crash-landing was made some forty minutes later. 

** When the aircraft was hit, Flt. Sgt. Thompsqn might have 
devoted his efforts to quelling the fire and so contributed to 
his own safety. He preferred to go through the fire to succour 
his comrades. He knew that he would then be in no position 
to hear or heed any order which might be given to abandon 
aircraft. He hazarded his own life in order to save the lives 
of others. Young in years and experience, his actions were’ 
those of a veteran. 

“‘Three weeks later Flt. Sgt. Thompson died of his injuries. 
One of the gunners unfortunately also died, but the other owes 
his life to the superb gallantry of Flt. Sgt. Thompson, whose 
signal courage and self-sacrifice will evet be an inspiration to 
the Service.”’ 

Fit. Sgt.. Thompson, aged 24, was a native of Perth, Scot- 
land, and the only son of Mr. and Mrs. James Thompson, 
whose home is at Kirkness, Kinross-shire. Before the war he 
was a grocer’s assistant. 


Fit. Sgt. Thompson 


THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER’S PROCTOR 


HE Percival Proctor IV chosen for the use of the Duke of 
Gloucester and his staff in Australia is a four-seater version 
of the Proctor used in large numbers by the R.A.F. for wireless 
training and communications purposes. It is a direct descen- 
dant.of the Percival Gull and Vega Gull, well known in Aus- 
tralia before the war, and in the hantls of Miss Jean Batten, 
of New Zealand, and Mr. H. F. Broadbent, of Australia, these 
aircraft broke the England-Australia or Australia-England 
record four times. ' 
Dual control is fitted. A compact wireless transmitting and 
receiving set is stowed under the seat and is operated by the 
pilot by means of push-button controls on a pre at his side. 
stalled, and the 
- aircraft is fully equipped for night flying, with landing lamps 
in the leading edge of each wing, and cabin lights which can 
«be dimmed or brightened as required. Ventilation is provided 
by an adjustable fresh-air inlet, and sliding windows and sun- 
blinds can be pulled across the top windows in sunny weather. 


Variations from standard include the addition of some sound- 
proofing and extra upholstery, while the two back seats can 
be replaced by a single large adjustable armchair if required. 
The engine is the well-known De Havilland Gipsy Queen type 
of 210 h.p. which, as installed in the Proctor, is fully approved 
for service under tropical summer conditions, . 

As previously recorded, the Duke of Gloucester has at hi 
disposal in Australia a flight of three aircraft, of which the 
Proctor is the smallest: For long journeys over the Common- 
wealth, the Duke will use the specially equipped (but otherwise 
standard) Avro York, Endeavour, described and illustrated 
in colour in Flight, February 22nd. In between these two 


extremes, the Governor-General’s flight also includes an Avro 
Anson. F 

The post-war programime of Percival Aircraft, Limited, will 
comprise aircraft ranging from small training types up to a 
light 22- to 14-seater transport, and will include a civil version 
of the Proctor IV, 
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Sovereignty Over Airspace | 


A SURVEY OF SOME PROVISIONS OF THE CHICAGO AGREEMENTS 


By DR. S. KONORSKI 


of the ‘Chicago Civil Aviation Conference and an 
appraisal: of its results may be somewhat premature. 
To assess the value of a comprehensive system of inter- 
‘national agreements ‘such as that reached at Chicago a 
much longer perspective is necessary. For the system estab- 


Bere. two months have elapsed since the conclusion 


lished at. the Conference covers a. much wider field and* 


reaches much farther than anything previously attempted 
in interna tionak.air transport co-ordination. 

It is possible, however, to attempt an analytical survey 
of certain provisions ‘adopted at this Conference and to 
point out the doubts which are likely to arise from the 
standpoint of international law. Clearly, a review of this 
kind would be essentially of a theoretical nature, for it is 
by no means seldom that a document may serve its prac- 
tical purpose despite the striking legal incongruities it may 
contain. This is particularly true with regard to inter- 
national relations. ‘‘It is easy to exaggerate the import- 
ance of precise description of institutions in terms of exist- 
ing law,’’ wrote Quincy Wright, the well-known American 
authority on international law. ‘‘ They can often func- 
tion without it—in fact they can sometimes function better 
without it, because their natural development is less 
restricted. The ingenuity of statesmen usually outstrips 
the classificatory skill of jurists.’’ 

Nevertheless, if one considers the full impact which the 
“‘new order’’ established in Chicago will have upon future 
relations between peoples, one is inclined to attach a cer- 
tain importance to what may be termed one of the juridical 
premises of this order. 

The two basic documents, the Interim Agreement on 


International Aviation (Art. VIII, Sec. 1 and 2) and the 


Convention on International Civil Aviation (Art. 1 and 2), 
contain identical clauses, differing only in that the words 
“agreement ’’ or ‘‘ convention ’’ are used alternatively, and 
reading as follows :— : 

(1) ‘‘ The Member States recognise that every State has 
complete and exclusive sovereignty over the airspace above 
. its territory.”’ 

(2) ‘‘ For the purposes of this Agreement the territory of 
the State shall be deemed to be the land areas and terri- 
torial waters adjacent thereto under the sovereignty, 
suzerainty, protectorate or mandate of such State.”’ 

Not only do these two rules appear to be incompatible 
with each other, but the conception of State territory as 
defined in the second rule will not correspond to the “‘ pur- 
poses of this Agreement.’ 

There is nothing new in the wording of the first clause 
which is taken over verbatim from the 1919 Paris Conven- 
tion, even with the unnecessary and somewhat exuberant 
qualifications of sovereignty. It is in connection with the 
second paragraph, however, that the familiar meaning of 
this clause now becomes something different from what it 
used to be. 

The underlying principle of the above clause has been 
that the same rights—from the point of view of inter- 


national law—which a State possesses with respect to its‘ 


own territory also embrace the airspace over this territory. 
This principle has been adopted contrary to another school 
of thought which was inclined to view the airspace, wholly 
or over certain altitude, in the same way more or less, as 
open seas, which are not submitted to the power of any par- 
‘ticular State. 

Thus the accepted doctrine does not regard the rights 
of a State to its airspace as something separate and inde- 
pendent from its rights to its territory: these rights are 
construed rather as a part of the sovereigr power of a State. 





The Preamble of the Ait Navigation Act, 1920, conveys 
this idea more clearly than the Paris Convention by saying: 
. . the full and absolute sovereignty and rightful juris- 
diction of His Majesty extends and has always extended 
over the air superincumbent on all parts of His Majesty's 
dominions and territorial waters adjacent thereto.’ 

It does not seem necessary to elaborate the preceding 
remarks and to develop them in much detail. The principle 
that’ the sovereign rights of a State towards the airspace 
above its territory follows from its sovereign rights to this 


* territory, has probably never been challenged either in the 


theory or in the practice of international law. | The 
departure from this prihciple would be largely inconsistent 
with the more fundamental notion of sovereignty ‘in the 
established and generally accepted doctrine. 


Conclusively it follows that a State would not. possess. 
sovereign rights to an airspace above a territory not subject’ 


to its sovereign rights. This, however, will remain in keeps 
ing with the first clause of the Convention (which confers 
on every State full sovereign rights to the airspace above 
its territory), only if it is presumed that the sovereign rights 
of a State to its territory constitute the sole existing rele- 
vant legal relationship. 

Yet the second of the two clauses quoted before proves 
to be at variance with this presumption. It defines as 
territory of a State not only the territory subject to the 
sovereign power of such a State, but enumerates beyond 
that, the territories“subject to other rights, namely, suze- 
rainty, protectorate or mandate. 

It follows, therefore, that under the Chicago Agreements 
every signatory State should be vested with sovereign 
power over the airspace above such territories to which its 
sovereignty does not extend, and which are subject to some 
other rights such as those mentioned in the second of the 
clauses. Should a State, sovereign with regard to a terri- 
tory ‘‘A,’’ but possessing only suzerain rights to some 
other territory ‘‘ B,’’ be able to claim sovereign rights to 
the airspace above both territories “A’’ and “‘B’’? 


Ill-conceived Definition 


This is the direct implication of the provisions under 
discussion. Most certainly; however, this solution would 
not be acceptable either for theoretical or for - practical 
purposes. 

If it were necessary to construe the territory of a State 
in the manner adopted in the second clause, then the first 
clause should have been differently framed. It should 
have contained a rule that the same respective rights exer- 
cised by a,State with regard to a territory should extend 
to the airspace above. 

From the preceding, it should be thus clear that the 
root of the trouble, so far as the doctrine of sovereignty 
over airspace is concerned, lies in the definition of the 
territory of a State. Yet quite apart from any reference 
to this-doctrine the definition appears ill-conceived. There 
is certainly no doubt that a territory subject to the 
sovereign rights of a State constitutes territory of this 
State. 
State capable, from the standpoint of international law, 
of fulfilling its obligations towards other States with regard 
to the said territory. In other words, a State will be able 
to enforce all regulations pertaining to the International Air 
Communication contained in the Chicago agreements, only 
with regard to the territory which is subject to its, 
sovereign rights. 


For these rights and these rights only make the 





But what about the three other types of juridical rela- 
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tionship enumerated in our definition, i.e:, suzerainty, 


mandate and protectorate? ° 

To begin with, the inclusion of ‘‘ mandate’’ in the same 
category as sovereignty and suzerainty does not seem justi- 
fied. For a mandate may be regarded in certain cases 
rather as a source of sovereign rights of the Mandatory 
State but not as an independent form of juridical relation- 
ship in any juxtaposition to sovereignty. It should be 
recalled briefly that the institution of mandates has been 
introduced under the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
and that there are three classes of mandated territories 
differing according to the degree of authority to be exer- 
cised by the Mandatory State. Admittedly there are differ- 


” 


_ ences of opinion as to the question with whom the sover- 


eignty over the mandated territory lies... Whereas the 
dominant view in Allied countries tended towards recog- 
nising that it remains with the Mandatory State, the 
tendency of German lawyers was to ascribe it to the League 
of Nations. 

Inasmuch as a State is regarded. as vested with sovereign 
rights towards the territory under its mandate, this terri- 
tory would already fall under the general heading of 
sovereignty. However, should the view be entertained that 
the mandate does not confér sovereign rights upon such 
a State (which in certain cases may be theoretically im- 
plied from the terms of the mandate), then it may appear 
doubtful whether the signature on behalf of the mandated 
territories has the necessary binding. authority. . 

Such doubts are evea more justified as far as the next 
category, suzerainty, is concerned. Historical experience 
shows that suzerainty generally amounts merely to a 
nominal form of dependence—a shadow of past power. 
The Balkan countries, for instance, were for a period 
subject to the suzerain rights of Turkey, who had already 
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lost all influence upon the administration and policy ot 
these countries. 

In consequen¢e, supposing that the Chicago Agreements 
were signed ‘by a State having certain rights to a certain 
‘territory, there would be no assurance that commitments 
so contracted would or could be honoured, e.g., that free 
transit or technical landing would Le permitted to foreign 
aircraft, that the licences of their crews would be recog- 
nised as valid, etc. 

No less -doubtful in its expediency is the inclusion ol 
the third category, the protectorate, in the definitions 
dicussed here. There are cases where the protected State 
still retains sovereign rights or where the protectiom limits 
its sovereignty only to some extent. The principality of 
Monaco, for instance, is by virtue of the Treaty of 1918 
under the protectorate of France, but retains the status 
of an independent sovereign State. 

To take another case, a certain territory may be subject 
to the suzerain rights of one State and yet remain under 
the protectorate of another. This was the position of 
Outer Mongolia, which in 1913 was declared to be subject 
to suzerain rights of China while put under the protection 
of Russia. Our definition of the territory of a State would 
present us with no clue to the solution of such a riddle. 

The difficulties just described are confined not only to 
the theoretical side of the problem. The idea of State 
territory is of intrinsic value to international agreements 
dealing with inter-State air transport. Consequently, the 
more exact the definition of State territory in these agree- 
ments, the easier it will be to remove at least some of 
the political obstacles to the smooth functioning of this 
transport. 

It hardly needs stressing that it has been neither negli- 
gence nor lack of knowledge that led to the adoption of 
such unsatisfactory provisions. Whatever difficulties 
might have led to the present framing of these provisions, 
it is to be hoped that some remedy will emerge in the 
course of future development. : 


CIVIL AVIATION NEWS 


IBERIAN AIR 


: A PORTUGUESE military air mission is reported to have 


arrived in Madrid in connection with the possible estab- 
lishment of a new air line between Madrid and Lisbon. 


MANCHESTER AIRPORT 

CLAIM that Ringway Airport, on which Manchester has 
already spent about £500,000, should become a trans- 
continental centre, linking all the European capitals, was made 

at a city conference held to consider post-war problems. 
Six of Manchester’s ten M.P.s, the City Council, and Cor- 
poration officials attended the conference,’ when it was stated 
that Manchester would fight to develop industry in the area. 


NO SOUTH AFRICAN MONOPOLY 

ROUT AFRICA does not expect to monopolise all the air 

‘routes in Africa, as South Africa’s neighbours and Ameri- 
cans expect to operate airways through that region. In making 
this announcement in the House of Assembly My. F. C. 
Sturrock, South African Minister of Transport, said that South 
African Airways would not have a monopoly in the Union, but 
there would be some control. 

South Africa’s view, the Minister said, had always been 
that the only satisfactory way to control aviation was by 
multi-lateral agreement and an international air authority. 
Unfortunately this was not agreed to at the Chicago Air Ccn- 
ference 

The forthcoming air conference in Capetown would not be 
under the ‘aegis of the Commonwealth Air Control. It would 
cover British and Union igteres‘s and discuss matters of im- 
portance in Southern Africa only. « 

The only purpose of the Commonwealth Air Council, Mr. 
Sturrogk said, was to keep under review the progress of Com- 
monwealth air matters and serve as a clearing house for infor- 
mation. 

“In the absence of an international convention,’’ he added, 
‘“we must revert to a system of bi-lateral agreements, and 
in these agreements we shall have to ensure that South Africa's 
interests are in no way impaired.” 


FLYING PROSPECTORS ; 


A areas air transportation for qualified prospectors who will 
examine mineral areas in Northern Saskatchewan. will 
be provided by the Provincial:Government. 

The programme of assistance, an announcement said, -was 
a preliminary step to overcome the ‘‘ natural handicaps which 
have inhibited the mineral development of Northern Saskatche- 
wan, and to aid the prospectors.”’ 


SCOTTISH PROSPECTS 
R. ARTHUR WOODBURN, M.P. (Labour), said at Edin. 
burgh that there were plans afoot for the development 
of the Scottish airline services. 

He was assured that a three-hour service could be guaran- 
teed from London to Edinburgh or Glasgow, and that the fares 
could be rated much below first class and perhaps as low as 
third class on the railway if economical aircraft were developed. © 

Prestwick, because of the shorter flight, would allow five 
more passengers to be carried across the Atlantic and pessibly 
extra freight, Mr. Woodburn added. 


AMERICAN. VISITORS 
HREE officials of the U.S. Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion are coming to London and Paris to discuss technica! 
problems of international civil aviation. 

Mr. Eugene Sibley, chief ot thé C.A.A. Communications 
Divisign, will be an observer in Paris at a meeting of the Inter- 
national Commission for Air Navigation. Mr. Charles F. 
Dycer, chief of the C.A.A. Flight Engineering Division, and 
Mr, Paul Spiess, of the C.A.A. Aircraft Engineering Division, 
will be in London to confer with British technicians. on air- 
_worthiness requirements for aircraft used in international 
operations, 

The latter was a subject taken up at the International Civil 
Aviation Conference in Chicago last November, and it is ex- 
pected that the tentative agreement reached in Chicago will 
be taken up at London. Mr. Dycer and Mr. Spiess later will go 
to Paris for the International Commission for Air Navigation 
meeting. 
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The Editor does not hold himse’f rcsponsible for thc views expressed by corrcspondents. The names and addresses ‘of the writers, 


not necessarily for publication, mus: in all cases accompany le. ters 


MONOCOQUES vis 
Secondary Function o, Stringers 


ITH reference to the article on ‘‘Monocoques’’ by 

Maurice F. Alward in Flight, January 18th, various 
arrangements of stringers are described and a‘plea is put 
forward stressing the advantages of tubular sections. The 
primary function of stringers as mentioned in the article is to 
take the bending loads on the fuselage, but quite an important 
secondary function is that of carrying the internal equipment 
of the aircraft. 

In modern bombers and general reconnaissance aircraft such 
as used by Coastal Command this internal equipment reaches 
formidable proportions. A stringer.section of the L or Z type 
makes for ease in mounting equipment, whéreas the O section 
advocated would be considerably more difficult, therefore in 
military aircraft, at any rate, this point is worth considering. 

Incidentally, the small sketch showing the Flying Fortress 
stringer section is slightly incorrect. This stringer section 
should be an extruded one, i.e., a bulb angle, and not the 
tolled section shown. G. YOUNG. 


IMPOSSIBILITY OF FUTURE WARS: 
Closer Examination of a Fearful Weapon 


SSUMING that your correspondent, T. Hamilton-Adams, 

in his letter (Flight, Feb. 8, 1945) on liquid gas shells, in- 
tended it to be taken seriously, I think this fearful weapon 
would bear closer examination. 

Wearing our suit ofarmour plate, made of the same material 
as the shell (foe the oxy-hydrogen reaction which drives the 
shell is equal to a 6,300 m.p.h. hurricane, and the heat 
generated, 3,100 deg. C.) would melt practically everything, 
C.H.U.s or B.Th.U:s are not given); we will approach this mis- 
sile to discover more of its deadly secrets. It is to be fired 
from a cordite charged tube in'the sea, measuring, shall we say, 
soft. long with a diameter equal to about one square foot in 
area. Pushing nearly one and a half tons of sea in front of it 
at quite a respectable muzzle velocity (some cordite charge!) 
the cap falls away from thé central venturi tube and the shell 
begins its 3,000-mile journey. : 

It might encounter some deflecting winds before reaching 
the stratosphere, but, of course, this would not affect the 
accuracy for which this projectile is noted. The air rushing 
through the tube is hotted up, expanded and vented at two 
atmospheres pressure in such a manner as to rotate the shell 
about its axis. There is very little air to be expanded in the 
stratosphere, but our shell is not going to be stopped by a 
little thing like that. The effluent reaction knows better than 
to come out of the open front of the venturi tube. 

. The split-second timing device cuts off the fuel and the shell 
commences its descent into the lower atmosphere and more 
cross winds. Upon landing in the target area of two square 
miles the explosion. of less than 73lb, of oxy-hydrogen is 
sufficient to wreck half New York. This makes war impossible. 
What is the Government doing ? S. FRANKLIN. 


IN REPLY TO HORACE 
‘* How Little and How Much It Is” 


AVING a practical interest in getting things from here to 

there, mostly, and sometimes back again, I have a fellow- 
feeling for Mr. Shackleton and Horacé. Surely the answer is 
packaging, or containing, or lumping-it-all-together-before-you- 
put-it-in-your-big-expensive-aircraft. 

IT am sure neither P.A.A. nor B.O.A. would get their thirty 
passengers into an air-liner (beautiful and. sleek as distinct 
from air freighter fat and lumpish with legs hanging down) in 
two minutes if they all brought their sponge bags and pyjamas, 
or old-fashioned nightdresses, and bottles and all that along 
loose and packed them into fittle lockers in the aircraft in situ, 
despite the well-directed efforts of the customs to resist the 
present system. 

I realise there are difficulties; be your figure never so slab- 
sided, there is bound to be plumbing and girders and things 
to prevent your dropping in a nice cubic container 25ft. long 
by 6ft. 5in. wide by 5ft. gin. high into a convenient hole in 
freighter 25ft. o}in. long by 6ft. 5;;in. wide by 5ft. 9<bin. 
deep. You may have to break down a bit before you break 


- 


up. Nature found this out a long time ago (c.f. wartime 
sausage), but the principle still holds. It may even be helped 
if you can get a kindly co-operative machine like the Conestoga 
to lift up its tail for the purpose. 

It’s an awful pity about gliders, but of course Mr. Shackleton 
and Horace are right. Mr. Stevenson got the same idea some 
time ago and made it work by rail, but then he never proposed 
to harness one frightfully complicated and expensiye Billy 
(Puffing) to just a single truck, or even two. Also, he had the 
advantage that he could start from most anywhere and once 
he had started he was off. He did not have to assemble 
Billy and all his attendant little trucks on Salisbury Plain 
before he yanked the whistle, cleared the cows off the line, 
and said ‘‘ Let’s get cracking.’’ 

It all goes to show, though, that you can’t afford to leave 
your big expensive freighter lying about while you decide 
whether to put the specie on top of the bales or the bales on 
top of the specie and then discover that the eggs are at the 
bottom anyway, and have to start again from scratch. If you 
cannot make up your mind about that, you had better stick 
to a camel. Anyhow, that would solve the egg’ problem. 

B. WEBB WARE. 


SMALL CIVIL AIRFIELDS 
What Are the Minimum Requirements ? 


OUR articles on the ‘‘ Ercoupe’’ are most interesting, but 
raise a point of vital interest to me, namely, the size of 
landing field required. 

It is possible to get any amount of information on large 
airfields, but since these will be relatively few in number they 
can be left to specialists in their design. However, there may 
be hundreds or thousands of private or semi-private landing 
fields after the war, and on these it seems most desirable but 
impossible to get information. 

It would seem that the requirements are as follows :— 

(a) The landing field would be used cnly under conditions 

of good visibility, wind velocity, say, not over 30 
m.p.h., temperature not less than, say, 35 degrees. No 
night landings. 

(b) There would be no radio landing equipment or met. 
service except by telephone for a large airport. In bad 
weather ground signals would direct aircraft to the 
nearest properly eqyipped airport. 

(c) The maximum size of aircraft using the field would be 
about a five-seater, but two- and three-seaters’ would 
be ‘the average type : 

(d) Only portion of the runway might be surfaced. 

Roughly, the idea I have in mind is that of a landing field 
adjoining, say, a garage at the seaside where private aircraft 
could land, and where they could get refuelled. Now can any 
of your readers say: (a) What are the minimum runway 
lengths required? (b) What angle is required for the flightway 
base at each end of a runway? (c) What is the minimum 
ground equipment required? . 

I suggest an office with ‘phone to met. station, lavatories, 
refuelling. gear, smali workshop for minor repairs, small crash 
tender and first-aid equipment.. If your readers can give any 
information on the above points | should be most grateful. 

CHARLES ALIAGA KELLY (Town Planning Officer). 


SAFETY FIRST’ 
Zero-Zero Landings Are Possible Now 


t iy my modest endeavour to push forward the cause of British 
civil aviation, I am becoming almost a regular contributor 
to your Correspondence columns. I find once again that I must 
cross swords with ‘‘ Indicator.’’ 

To suggest to operators that they should aim at nothing 
better than go per cent. regularity is pure defeatism. If we are 
going to set our civil aviation on its feet, nothing less than 
1oo per cent. regularity must be our aim, and although realis- 
ing that to attain this will be extremely difficult, we should 
expect to attain at least 99 per cent. regularity: I believe your 


Editorial successfully disposes of ‘‘Indicator’s’’ suggestion 
regarding special weather aircraft, and nothing more need be 
said on this point. 

However, if ‘‘Indicator’’ was as familiar with the work of 
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the ‘‘ Boffins'* as he ap to. be with the latest military 


’ aircraft, he would realise that landing in zero-zero conditions 


is a possibility now. Furthermore, so safe is it that aircraft 
have been-successfully landed although they had no special 
equipment aboard, and the pilot was unaware that the particu- 
lar system even existed. 

Equally so- the problem of icing will be overcome, although 
icing conditions may call for a reduced pay load; petrol in- 
jection to ensure that our engines give full power to enable a 
rapid climb through icing layer would appear to be of con- 
siderable help in these circumstances. 

At the moment all transport—air, rail, sea or road—is 
delayed Ly conditions of poor visibility, with the possible 
exception of the local Underground rail system. It does not 
seem to be appreciated that air travel has the-opportunity of 
becoming more reliable than any other form’ of transport, since 
only in the air is no strain involved while proceeding at full 
speed in zero visibility (given an automatic pilot), and there- 
fore the schedule can be maintained itrespective of weather 
conditions. -Two things remain: accurate control of. aircraft 
to avoid collision, and a safe system to bring them to ground 
again. The first is easier than with any other form of trans- 
port, since variations in height are possible, and the second 
has already been discussed. 

For goodness sake let us show more vision and determination 
in our planning for the future; this glamourising of flying must 
give way to providing air service for the public. Admittedly 
for some little. while to come we are calling for a high degree 
of skill from our crews, tut there is an-abundance of material 
available, and I would suggest to operators that. they aim to 
employ more ‘crews to ensure full rest periods, as the majority 
of accidents are due to carelessness often caused by overstrain. 
Very few accidents to transport aircraft in the last five years 
have been attributed to ice or landing conditions. By tar the 
majority still seem to be due to flying into high ground while 
off track, and with modérn equipment there would seem to be 
no excuse for this. 

To change the subject, I would like to express my thanks 
for the article-by W. S. Shackleton on ‘‘ Cargo Aircraft,’’ but 
I still do not like that non-retractable undercarriage of the 
Bristol Freighter. Perhaps you will ease my mind by stating 
(with the help of Horace if necessary) the gain in speed at 
160 m.p.h. if it were fully retractable. 

COLIN C. RICHARDSON. 


IMPLICATIONS OF V2 
The -‘R”’ Formula and Critical Speed 


ALCULATIONS about rockets seem to have a way of pro- 

ducing results in excess of the work equivalent of the_fuel. 

The mass ratio or *‘R’’ formula (V = v log. R — gt) appears 
to have: a limitation which is outstripped by the Vz. 

The thrust multiplied by the distance traversed is a measure 
of the work done. In the early stages of the flight it is not 
equal to tite power of the fuel to do work. This accounts for 
the inefficiency of the cocket as an engine at low speeds. But 
there comes a time when TxXS=E. That is to say, when 
the thrust multiplied by the distance covered is equal to the 
work equivalent of the fuel expended in the same time. 

At this critical point the rocket engine has reached 100 per 
cent. efficiency. If the acceleration continues to increase in 
accordance with the formula, then Tx S becomes greater than 
E, and the engine is doing more work than the power of the 
fuel can provide. It exceeds 100 per cent. efficiency, and, 
by the end of the flight, will reach 200 per cent., or even higher, 
with a mass ratio higher than that of the Vz. That is to say, 
beyond the critical point the formula is producing a result that 
the fuel cannot. 

In any example it is found that the critical speed is when 
the velocity (V) is equal to half the velocity (v) of the exhaust. 
It is easy to see why this occurs. If ‘‘m’’ is the mass of the 
fuel expended in one second, then T= mv and E = }mv’. 
Then, when T x § = E:— 





E jmv* _ 
S=7= mv =e 


During the same second, S = the mean V, so V = jv. 

Let us see how this applies to the example about. which 
there has been some correspondence. The time of flight is 
464 sec. The final velocity is 3,010 metre/sec. All the 8} 
tons of fuel is considered as effective. It has an efficiency. of 
50 per cent., and v = 2,820 metre/sec. 

The work equivalent of all the fuel is 3,440,000 metre/tons, 
- 74,000 metre/tons per sec. The thrust (T) = mv = 52.4 
ons. . 


S=—=——-= 1,410 metre/sec. = Av. 
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It can be found trom the ‘“‘R’’ formula that the velocity 
of 1,410 metre/sec. is reache# in a fraction under 30 sec. In 
the next second it will be more, and the work done will exceed 
the power ration of 74,000 metre/tons per sec. By the end of 
the flight the work done -will reach 150,000 metre/tons in a 
second, or double the work equivalent of the fuel r@tion in that 
second. , 

What, then, really hapens after the critical point has been 
reached? No doubt some mathematician will be able to evolve 
a formula that provides for the work done to equal the work 
equivalent of the fuel expended (74,e00 metre/tons per sec.). 
But it is not difficult to work out the further performance in 


-a less mathematical way. 


It is found that the acceleration remains almost constant 
with a consequent reduction 1n the thrust, and the final velocity 
is 2,550 metre/sec., and not 3,010 as given by the formula. 
(Actually, the acceleration falls off slightly after passing the 
critical speed until the 37th second, then :t- picks up again 


' with the crescendo of the mass ratio towards: the end of the 


flight.) 

There is no question about the correctness of the formula 
up to the critical speed. The problem begins there. It begins 
with a velocity of 1,410 metre/sec. There are 3 tons of fuel 
in the tanks with 16} sec, to complete the course. : ; 

It is clear that the final velocity of 3,010 metre/sec. as 
given by the ‘‘R’’ formula means’ that the rocket is doing 
work far in excess of the capacity of its fuel. My suggestion 
is that the 3 tons of fuel, rationed at a work equivalent of 
74,000 metre/tons per sec., 1s only capable of giving an accelera 
tion up to 2,550 metre/sec. eS, 

If the above is correct, it would seem that the formula does 
not apply beyond the critical speed (where V = $v). It would 
seem also that the possibilities of the: pick-a-back rocket need 
further consideration, since it starts life at a velocity higher: 
than its critical speed. 

However, I am not a mathematician and know nothing 
about rockets, so am open to correction. - 

E. PARBURY. 


ASYMMETRY /GAIN 
An Idea Well Worth Trying ? 


Pues of January 25th has only just reached this corner ° 
of Holland, .but despite the delay I would like to add a 
few words or the criticism of my ideas on asymmetry. 

I made no pretence of presenting a complete and detailed 
design, nor specifiel any particular engines, so the question 
of whether the artist has shown all the air intakes or exits is 
surely rather superfluous. 

The same applies to undercarriage details. ‘The weight on 
the main wheels is evenly distributed, and the thrust lines are 
symmetrical. Any tendency to swing at take-off would be 


‘much less than that of the Bv. 141 with its offset thrust line. 


The wing loading and aspect ratio.are high, but they can 
be reduced only at the expense of speed and range. My 
specification for a long-range fighter may be all wrong; the 
only: point I wanted to make was that an asymmetrical design 
would fulfil that, or any other, specification for a twin-engined 
fighter more efficiently than any other shape. I believe, for 
instance, that if one were to take the Mosquito specification, 
an asymmetrical design could be made faster and lighter. 

If it is more economical to run with two engines ticking. over 


‘than with one at normal cruising output, then a lot of motor 


boat.and truck.designers have been making a mistake for a long 
time, as well as several aircraft designers. 

The idea of towing a flying fuel tank may be all wrong, too, 
but I think the idea is worth trying out. 

Experiments have been made in America with towing gliders 
to assist take-off. The principle is just the same as that of 
the composite aircraft. With normal towing arrangements, thé 
lift from the glider has too great a movement arm, and tends 
to prevent the pilot of the tug trom getting his tail down to 
climb. A tow-line rigged to transfer the pull to a point above 
the centre of gravity Of the tug might be the answer. 

Tailless gliders have been towed. without pilots, and this 
form of glider is probably the best because of its great inherent 
stability. 

If your two indignant readers think that because one aircraft 
is cleaner than another it will necessarily glide faster, their 
ignorance of aerodynamics is even greater than mine. In any 
case there would never be any question of landing with the 
glider still in place 

If the glider-tank did no more than support its own weight, 
it is still greatly reducing the take-oft distance as compared 
with a tank slung under the airctaft itself in the usual enanner. 


ROGER TENNANT. 
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FORTISSIMO : A formation of six Superfortresses flying over the Pacific. 
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Royal Air Force and Fleet Air Arm News and 


Appointment 


Air Marshal. Sir Guy Garrop, K.C.B., 0.B.E., 

C.,-D.F.C., has been appointed C. -in-G, of the 
R.A. F. in the Mediterranean and the Middle East, 
and Deputy to the Air C.-in-C. of the Allied Air 
Forces in the Mediterranean. 

When Air Marshal Garrod takes up this appoint- 
ment, the present C.-in-C., Air Marshal Sir John 
Slessor, K.C.B., D.8.0O., M.C., will be teaving to 
take up another high appointment. The change 
wjll take effect as from an early date. 


Awards 


HE KING has_ been graciously pleased to 
prove the following awards in recognition 
of gala antry and devotion to duty in the execution 
of air operations :— 
Bar to Distinguished Service Order 
Act. Wing Cdr. W. V. Crawrorp-ComPToN, 
D8.0., D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R.—Throughout the pre- 
invasion period and afterwards Wing Cdr. Craw- 
ford-Compton has completed his duties with out- 
standing skill, determination and gallantry. Since 
the award of "the he has destroyed at least 
nine enemy aircraft and twenty enemy transports. 
He is a fearless leader who inspires those under” 
his command by his relentless determination and 
courage in the fave of danger. 
Distinguished Service Order 
Fit. Lt, A. W. ay Mage 1 R.A.F.V.R., No.~197 
Sqn.—This officer is a flight commander in a 
bomber squadron which since D-day has operated 
in France, Belgium and Holland in support of 
the Army. Fit. Lt. Kilpatrick has participated 
in attacks against a wide variety of targets. He 
has, on all occasions, pressed home his attacks, 
often in the face of intense anti-aircraft fire. On 
one occasion his aircraft was so severely damaged 
he was forced to abandon it by parachute, and 
was totally blind for six days. Flt. Lt. Kilpatrick 
did not let this distressing experience affect his 
determinatton to continue on operational flying. 
He has led his re skilfully and inspired his 
fellow pilots by his high courage, cheerfulness and 
devotion to duty. 


Announcements 


Sqn. Ldr. O. C. Kauuio, D.F.C., R.C.A.F., No. 
417 ovat Sqn.—Since the award of the 

.F.C., Sqn. Ldr. Kallio has flown on operations 
against the enemy with consistent success and 
gallantry. He has commanded a flight and two 
squadrons during his operational career, at all 
times showing fine qualities of leadership and 
judgment. Under his command, his present squad- 
ron has produced excellent results. He has person- 
ally destroyed two enemy aircraft and damaged 
or destroyed much enemy road and rail transport. 


Bar to Distinguished Flying Cross 


Act. Wing Cdr. J. L. H. BerLanpina, D.F.C., 
R.A.F., No. 114 Sqn.—This officer has continued 
to display outstanding enthusiasm for operations, 
since the award of the D.F.C. Since being ap- 
pointed to the command of his squadron, he has 
applied twice for an extension of his operationa! 
tour and, due to his continued enthusiasm and 
ability, the unit has developed into one of the 
best in the command... Wing Cdr. Berlandina has 
—— shown the utmost skill and courage as a 
pilot. 

Act. Wing Cdr. A. K. Passmore, D.F.C., 
R.A.F.0., No, 18 Sqn.—After serving in Greece, 
this officer took part in the campaign in the Far 
East and, when the front collapsed, escaped in an 
open boat and reached Australia in safety 48 days 
later. In August, 1944, he assumed command of 
No. 18 Sqn. and sitice then has displayed fine 
pects om | in the air. Wing Cdr. Passmore has 
completed a large number of operational sorties 
+ i the utmost courage and devotion to duty. 
y his efficiency and example he has built up his 
ogee into a most effective fighting and work- 


ing unit 

» Bey Wing Cdr. W. Pitt-Brown, DF.C., R.A.F.— 
This officer has completed his second tour of opera- 
tional duty, during which he has commeahaeg his 
squadron and has led his wing. He has operated 
continuously from Great Britain and the Conti- 
nent, havi ng taken a commendable part in the 
battles in Normandy and the subsequent advance. 
As a squadron commander, Wing Cdr: Pitt-Brown 
very ably supported his wing leader in the actions 
-at Falaise and Mortain. 

“. Ldr. P. W. pe B. Forsytn; D.F.C, 
R.A.F.0., No. 37 San.—Since the award of the 


D.F.C., this officer has completed van excellent 
tour of operations. In May, 1944, he completed 
an outstanding attack on an enemy airfield. 
Despite the presence of enemy fighters in the 
target area, g remained for a considerable time 
over the objective and, after evading an aitack, 
secured a fine photograph. Sqn. Ldr. Forsyth has 
taken part in many other syccessful sorties. On 
the ground he has always displayed enthusiasm, 
ability and leadership as a flight commander. 

Act. Sqn. Ldr. M. R. InGute-Fincnu, D.F.C., 
A.F.C,, B.A.F.V. R., No. 175 Sqn.—This officer has 
led his squadron on numerous occasions since the 
award of the D.F.C. During this time he has 
taken part in the actions at Falaise and Mortain, 
His cheerful courage and determination to engage 
the enemy on every occasion have been an ifspira 
tion to all in the squadron, 

Sqn. Ldr. K. K Ma Jumpar, D.F.C., LA.F., 
No. 268 Sqn.—This officer has completed many 
reconnaissance sorties. His keenness for opera- 
tional work and his skill on difficult and dan- 
gerous missions has always been outstanding. 
Before the advance northwards in France, he com- 
pleted exceptionally valuable reconnaissances of 
the Seine bridges, in the face of heavy, ground 
defences. Several times he has been intercepted 
by superior formations of enemy aircraft. His skill 
and courage have always been outstanding. 

Sqn. Ldr. J. C. F. Hayter. D.F.C., R.A.F.O,, 
No. 74 Sqn.—Since the award of the D.F.C. this 
officer has been in command of his flight. He has 
taken part im_numerous low-level attacks. In 
addition, Sqn. Ldr. Hayter has been engaged on a 
large number of escort and bombing missions. 
Both on the ground and in the air this officer has 
maintained a high standard of keenness and effi- 
ciency, which: combined with his fine fighting 
spirit, have materially contributed to the many 
successes ——— 

Sqn. Ldr. K " Lorts, D.F.C., A.A.F., No, 66 
Sqn.—This ar has @ long record of operational 
flying. He was awarded the D.F.C. in 1940, and 
is now on his second tour of operational duty. He 
has destroyed at least eight enemy aircraft and 
damaged others. In addition, he has inflicted 
considerable damage on enemy vehicles and loco- 
motives. 

Act. Sqn. Ldr. R. A. BaNce, D.F.C., R.A.F.V,R., 
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No. 88 Sqn.—Now on his third tour of opera- 
tional duty, Sqn. Ldr. Bance has completed many 
“-more sorties since the award of the D.F.C. He 
has -attacked some of the enemy’s most heavily 
defended targets, consistently pressing home his 
attacks, often in the face .of intense searchlight 
and anti-aircraft opposition. This officer has at 
all times shown a fine 16 eng spirit, and has 
set a splendid example his initiative and 
cow: e, , inspixing confidence in all who have 
served with 
oo. yy Ldr, G. B. Murray, D.F.C., R.A.F.O., 
No. n.—Now on his second tour of opera- 
wat pa Sqn. Ldr. Murray has gg leted 
many more sorties since the award of t F.C. 
He:has attacked en 
port, inflicting much damage on the enemy's com- 
munications. More. recently he has been in com- 
mand of his flight, inspiring all under his leader- 
by his own high standard of ability and 


ge. 

Act, Sqn. Ldr. R. L. Spurpte, D.F.G., R.ALF., 
No. 80 Sqn.—Since the award of the D-F.C. this 
officer has. taken part in a large number of opera- 
tional sorties. He has destroyed at least four 
enemy aircraft and damaged several others. Sqn. 
Ldr. Spurdle has served on both the Pacific and 
Western fronts. An outstanding and courageous 
leader, he has, throughout, displayed a fine fight- 
ing spirit and great Apterneination. 


Distinguished Flying Cross 

Act. Sqn. Ldr. R. N. BrRockMAN, R.A.F.V.R., 
ae 117 Sqn. 

Pee San. r. I. R. Kroun, R.A.F.O., No. 221 
Fit. nit. C, CHRYSTALL, R.A.F., No. 243 
2 ie A. C. W. FarrHeAD, R.A.F.V ies No: 184 
Fit. Lt. J..W. Frost, re oe No. 175 S 
Fit. Lt. R. W. Haun, R/AF-V.R.” No. 268 San. 
ae H. C. V. Hawker, R.A.F.V -R., No. 683 
Pils. “D. E. LLEWELLYN, R.A.F.V.R., No. 74 

n. : 
ne .C. H. MuGGeripgE, R.A.F.V.R., No. 37 
Fit. Lt. A, J. Reeves, R.A.F.V.R., No. 74 San. 
Fit, Lt. K. C, Rots, RAF.V.R., No. 34. Sqn 
Fit. Lt. H. M. Scott, R.A:F.V:R.,’ No. 125 Sqn 
F/O. <4 J. 'HMAN, R.A.F.V.R., No. 178 Sqn 
F/O. J. R. | ages R.AF.VR. No. 225 Sqn. 
F/O. T. H. KIMBerRbev, R.A-F.V 
F/O. D. W. cus R.A.F.V.R., No. 604 Sqn. 
ne 4,4 5. Buri ae re No. 117 Sqn. 

: P MITH, VB. N 4 

(R.C.A.F.) - - 

F/O. L. E. H, nWiit1aMs, R.A.F.V.R., No. 225 

in. 
PO's. H. Brrp, R.A.F.V.R., No. 104 Sqn. 
P/O. S. A. Harris, R.A.F.V.R., No. 69 Sqn. 
P/O. K. J. wor eg aye R.AF-V.R., No. 37 Sqn. 
P/O. L. THorpe, R.A.F.V.R., No. 184 Sqn. 


W/O. E. Davrpson, R.A.F.V.R., No. 249 San. 


Act, Wing Cdr. M. J. Moore, R.A.A.F., No. 454 
(R.A.A.F.) Sqn. 

Fit, Lt. E. M. Frost. 

Fit. Lt, J. A. Irwin, R.A.A.F., No. 40 Sqn. 

F/O. A. M. 8. DuNoAN, R.A-A.F., No. 117 San. 


P/O. F. F, Cowpe, R.A.A.F., No. 453 (R.A.A.F.) 


in. 
rig My Priest, R.A.A.F., No. 458 
»A.A, ig 
Wing Cdr. L. H. RANDALL, R.C.A.F., No. 413 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn. 
Fit. Lt. W. Bantinc, R.C.A.F., No. 438 
(R,C.A.F.) Sqn 
Fit. Lt. E. Correy, R.C.A.F., No. 438 
“were Sqn. , 
ve roe San “CRAWFORD, R.C.A.F., No. 411 


rit A T Pan, R.C.A.F., No. we Sqn. 

Fit. Lt. ve UNTER, R.C.A.F., No. 2 

Flt, Lt. ETCALFE, RCAF. * sae 1 ‘Ven: 
t. ag Pe M. Porrtz, R.C.A.F.,. No. 411 


on 


(R.C.A.F.) Sqn. 

AGoA Fit. i J. E. Hoae, R.C.AF., No. 439 

Act. rt Lt. G. F. Mercer, R.C.A.F., No. 411 
eee, Sqn. 

¥ . A. BoparpD, R.C.A.F,, No. 410 
(LOAT.) Sqn. 

F/O. C. R. Burcess, R.C.A.F., No. 439 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn. 

F/O. J. P. ‘Juene, R.C.A.F., No. 184 Sqn. 

F/O. A. R. LenmMan, R.C.A.F., No. 681 Sqn. 
P/O. A. D. Fraser, R.C.A.F., No. 37 Sqn. 

F/O. A. Panpit, I.A.F., No. 1 LAF) si 

+> RAMACHANDRA Rao, LAF. No. 1 (LAF 

Act. eg, A. C. Hutt, R.C.A.F., No. 428 

Fit. Lt. - Dopson, R.A.F.V.R., No. 582. Sqn. 

Fit. Lt. F. T. L’Amig, R.A.F.V.R., No. 515 Sqn. 

Fit. Lt. 4 A, Pickier, R.A.F.V.R., No. 514 Sqn. 

Act. Fit. Lt. L. BuRseLL, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 101 

n. 

F/O. H. G. Grant, R.C.A.F., No. 101 kc: 

Act. F/0. C. D. MATTINGLEY, R.A.A.F., No. 626 

n. 

Act. F/O, Stag SiccoTTe, R.C.A.F., No. 


F/O. i? L. Cox, 


F/O. Lb. W. SiTLINGTON, R.C.A. F., “No. 419 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn 
Act. F/O. "Fxbuteos, R.C.A.F., No. 77 Sqn. 


ie 
t . P. T. WatsH, R.C.A.F., No. 192 Sqn. 
O. W. K. GoopHEW;- Re: A.F., No. 630 Sqn. 
/O. R. D. Kear, R.C.A.F., No. 9 Sqn. 





road, rail and nee trans- 


FLIGHT 


P/O. a E. Murray, R.C.A.F., No. 415 (R.C.A.F.) 


Sqr 
P} of A. Peterson, R.C 
+i x a G. SMILEY, Rowe INO. ‘os REALE. ) 
Po pm R. M. St. Germain, R.C.A.F., No. 425 
lowe Sqn. 
. W. H. Swent, R.C.A.F., No. 15 Sqn. 


WG. 2G. B Watts, R.C.A.F., No. 9 Sun. 

F/O. W. G. STEVENs, R.N.Z.A. No. 619 Sqn. 

P/O. A.J. Muir, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 115 Sqn. 
Distinguished Flying Medal 

Fit. Sgt. L. A. SmitH, R.A.F.V.R., No. 152 Sqn. 

Sgt. N. Bass, R.A.F.V.R., No. 37 San. 








Sgt. A. T. KIMBER, R.A.F.V.R., No. 37 ‘Sqn 

Sgt. A. Witson, R.A.F.V.R., No. 178 Sqn. 

Fit. Sgt. R. A. TOANe, "R.C.AF., No, 419 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn. s 

Fit.. Sgt. J. A. PALIN, R.A.F.V.R., No. 467 
(R.A,A,P.) Sqn. 

Fit. Sgt. A. ReyNoups, R.A.F.V.R., No. 166 
Sqn. 

Fit. Sgt. R. Stopss, R.A.F.V.R., No. 578 Sqn. 

Fit. Sgt. T. C. F. Situ, R.A.F.V.R., No. 149 

n. 
Fit. Sgt. D. Stoppart, R.A.F.V.R., No. 0 Sqn. 


Flt. Sgt. A: WesTHEAD, R.A.F.V. ft., No. mo Sqn. 
Sgt. N. hg Buttock, R.A.F.V. R. No. 419 
F.), 


ie Sqn. 
Sgt. V CHEVALIER, R.A.F.V. R., No. 101 Sas. 
Sgt. T £ Hearp, R.A.F. Ss 
Sgt. % ‘Lee, R.A.F.V. Sqn 
Sgt. W. H: Pope, R. A-F.V.R.,. No. 626 Sqn. 
Sgt. ; “READ, R.A.F.V.R., No. 166 Sqn. 
Sgt. J. M. REYNOLDS, R.A.F.V.R., No. 101 Sqn 
Sgt. S. WaInp, B.A. FV. -R., No. 101 Sqn. 

G. “A. bones, R.A.A.F., 


Fit. Sgt. {now W/O.) 
No. 35 Sqn. ; 
Fit. Sgt ans P/O.) P. Sotpan, R.C.A.F., No. 
425 (R.C.A.F.) Sqn. 


Army Awards 


HE KING has been graciously pleased to 
approve the following award in egy pa 
of gallant and distinguished services in the field :— 
Military Cross 
W/0.1 (R.8.M.) A. MacLENNAN, Army Air Corps. 
HE KING_ has _ been’ graciously pleased to 
approve’ the following award in recognition 
of gallant and distinguished services in Italy: 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
Lt. (temp. Capt.) R. M. D. Ovcers, Royal Regi- 
ment of Artillery. 


Roll of .Honour 


Casualty Communiqué No. 476. 
HE Air Ministry regrets to announce the fol- 
lowing casualties. on various dates. The 
next of kin have been informed. Casualties “in 


action ” are due to flying operations against the 
enemy; on active service includes ground 
casualties due to enemy action, non-operational 


flying casualties, fatal accidents and natural 
deaths. 

Of the names in this list 97 are second entries 
giving later information of casualties published 
in earlier lists. 


Royal Air Force 


KILLED 1N ActTion.—Act. Flt. Lt. A. Anderson; 


Fit. Sgt. G. J. tear Fit. Sgt. R. Dawson; Fit. 
Lt. D. F. Evans; Set. y zi Ferner Sgt. 
Thornhill; Sgt. C. Waliham; P/O. .L. W. White; 
Fit. Sgt. "H. Winder. 


PreviousLy REPORTED MISSING, BELIEVED 
KILLED IN ACTION, Now PRESUMED KILLED IN 
AcTIon.—Sgt. F. Barrett; F/O. K. Johnson; Sgt. 
J. Ratcliffe; Sgt. S. W. Tupper. 

PrReviousLy ReporteD MiIssiNna, Now_ Pre- 


SUMED KILLED IN AcTION.—Fit. Sgt. N. W. 
Allen; SB o G. Austin; Act. Pit. Sgt. R. C. 
Bailey; J. Baker; F/O. R. D. Betty; 


Set. E. Hoke: Fit. Sgt. G. F. Brown; Sgt. 8. 
Burnell; Fit. Sgt. B. G. . Fit. 
R. P. Burtt; Sgt. C. 
Sgt. J. H. Chamaberss P/O. F. G. Cox; Sgt. J. 
Hunninghoms Fit. 86 . I. G. Davies; F/O. H. E. 


Daynes; . ; 
E bert, D.F.C.; Sgt. R. J. Edwards; Fit. Sgt. 
7: Evans; Sgt. L. W. Fisher; Sgt. R. 3 


Re 


j one. Sgt. 
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. A. G. Graham; 
Sgt. E. W. Graves; Sst. J. ee as P/O. 
W. H. F. G. Hagon, D.F.C.; Sgt. W. B. 
Hamilton; Fit. Sgt. . Hampson; Fy %: G. 
ie F/O. ew. Hazell; PBet. ‘aidbert; 
Set. K. A. Hicks; P/O. T. W. Hill; 0. 
Hodgson; Sgt. ._ Hughes; wine, if 
Jackson; Sgt. % H. Kidman; Fit. Set. A. B. 
Kirkwood; Sgt. G. L’Argent; a Leather- 
barrow; Sgt. J. a: Lee; Sgt. W. J. MacDonald: 
Sgt. M J. Martin; Fit. Sgt. T. Wy. Matthews; 
Sgt. A. H. Miller; F/O. I. Mitchell; P/O. J. 
Nixon; Fit. Sgt. J. H. Nutt; Sgt. J. A. Parkman; 
git Sgt. V V. W. Piedot; Sgt. D. E. Pinkard; Fit. 
Poulton; Sgt. R. A 
Batis: F/o. . G. Rosher, D.F.M.; P/O. J. 
. A. L. Saunders; Fit. Sgt. 
F. M. Sidebotham; Fit. Sgt. A. J. Simmons; 
Sgt. P. J. Smart; Sgt. T. G. Stammers; Act. Fit. 
; J. Stammers Sgt. R. Pg Standley; Act. 
. J. Staniland; Pay E. Stee e = 
Sgt. R. ke Steven; Sgt. F. Fact: Sgt. A. 


ttersfield; Act. Fit. ii. J. G. "Taylor; sgt. 
R. Taylor; Sgt. D. A. Turner; Fit. t. A. 
Twitchett; Sgt. T. F. Westmoreland; Fit. § t. 
L. White; F/O. J. A. Williams; Fit. Sgt. 
Yates. 

PreviousLy ReporteD MISSING, BELIEVED 


KILLED ON ACTIVE aig Now PRESUMED 
a ar In Action.—Sgt. ™. bars eg Se 
C. Gibson; Sgt. C. E. Ponies P/O. Ww. 
Sadicir. 
WOUNDED or INJURED _IN ACTION. et = 
Brown; Fit. Sgt. A. McHugh; Sgt. Quick. 
| Migsrxc, BeLigveD KrLLep Nn Action.—F/0. 
. . Sgt. A. G. O. Bellamy; 
Sct. L. Brotherhood; Fit. Sgt. J. H. C. gy a fe 
Fit. Sgt. H H. M. Hipperson; Fit. L. 
i Sgt. R. G. Silver; Fit. Sgt. "WwW. G. 


Tolley 
serestns “Pat 8. J. Akhurst; ay Lt. R. M. 


Aldus; Sgt. Allanson; Sgt. L a et 
gt. W. G. Angles; Sgt. W. A. Berry; 5 ty 
Blake; W/O. R. olland; P/O. R. Brown: 
gt. A as as P/ 7. Bren nni 
Sgt. N. Buckby; Sgt. Campbell; ayy + 
Charles; Fit. Sgt. R. Tosa Act. F/O. 
Clayden; Fit. Lt. R. Coles; Fit. Sgt. * 
Cooling; Sgt. E. Crooks; Sgt. J. 4 Gaus: 
Set. M. H. J. Curtis; W/O. C. V. Davey; 
hy G. W. Davies; Act. is Lt. i ‘a. Douglas; 
F/O. R. 8. Driscoll; F/O L. Edwards; Sgt. 


F. Edwards; bg M. eovigint: Fit. sae} = 
Findlay; Fit. Sgt. Francis; Sgt. 
Fretter; Fit. Sgt. R. J. Geen; Sgt. A. F. Giall: 
Sgt. A. J. Hannah: F/O. T. A. Hannant; Set. 
‘ 8. Harper; Act. mn. Ldr. 8S. W. Hart: Sgt. 
A. Howser; P/O. . Jardine; Sgt. H. Jefiries; 


£6: J. Johnson; re Sgt. D. G. T. Kay; Sgt. 


B. G. King; Bet, G. Lamb; Fit. Sgt. L. A. 
Pes Sgt. L. Marfill; t. J. Marks; Sgt. 
J. H. Mont rg A 


R. Marriott; Act. Fit. Lt. 
Sgt. C. Moss; W/O. T. T. Murdoch; /0. Db. 
Myers; Sgt. G. P. Neville, Sgt. D. Noble; ‘Sgt. 
3 > Oldroyd; W/O. V. J. O'Loughlin; F/O. 
J. Orr. P os ag F/O. R. S. Painter; Act. 
Wine’ Cdr. G. R. Park, D.F.C.; Fit. Sgt. SS F. 
Payne; F/O. L. Z- Philpott; Fit. Sgt. L. 
Pollard; P/O. R. Porter; Sgt. G. Sone. 
thwaite; Fit. Sgt. ya 8S. Price; Fie Sgt. - 
Pyatt; Sgt. E. Ramsbottom; Act. F/O. D. “ 
nase a Set. A. Reid; Sg nm T. G. Reynolds; P/O. 
D. A. R. Rutland; Sgt. Scammell; Sgt. F. B. 
Sheard; Sgt. V. Sheppard, P/O. A. L. Slatter; 
Set. J. Smith; F/O. A. K. Snell; Fit. Sgt. 

C. Springate; Sgt. & F. bh ag F/O. H. 
Watts; Sgt. F. bs ag oh eS G. Williams; 
Sgt. R. Wolsey; P/O. , 

MISSING, BELIEVED Aes oN ACTIVE Ser: 
vice.—L.A/C. R. J. Eden 

KILLED ON “Active SERVICE. —F/O. D. A. Bram- 


mer; Set. c Chesher; Sgt. M. I. Chid ny 
a L. G. Cook; Fit. Lt. L. A. Crosier; 

J. Davis; Sgt. J. Evans; Sgt. 6. Ae 

b- We Hears; Sgt. D. @ * Holyoak; 


ahs L.A/C 
F oO. J. s* Hughes; Fit. Sgt. C. P. Lawrence: 
L.A/C. R. F. McAllen; Fit. Lt. I. MacPherson; 
Set J. P. G. McPolin; Fit. aa. W. F. Quinlan; 
F/O. M. D. Randall; P/O G. i 

Lt. P. J. Timmons; Fit. Lt. ae Tofield; aica 
J. 8. Trow; Sgt. W. A. White; w/o” 
Wilkinson. 

PREVIOUSLY 
KILLED ON 
KILLED ON Active Service.—Sgt. 


ReporRTED MISSING, BELIEVED 
AcTIVE Service, Now PrResuMEeD 
J. Davidson; 





AIR LOOK-OUT: A Stinson Sentinel reconnaissance aircraft on on the 
U.S. 7th Army front. 








TO BE LIBERATED : Bombs for an 

R.A.F. Liberator attack on the Burma 

front. The Japanese are being denied 
the use of the railways in Burma. 


REPORTED MISSING, 
SUMED KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE.—F/O. A. R. 


Ww  OUNDED OR, F ite ge ON ACTIVE 5 
V / Ww. IC. (N. ny 


“DieD ON ACTIVE SERVICE.—L.A/C 


ee Ale. A. Prey j _ C. J. G. Uscver ye Be: 


0) Rees: a. 'r. pHynotan St 
1 


Women’s cde Air Force 


aaa ON ACTIVE SERVICE.—L.A/CW. N. Grif- ° 


iths. 
Diep ON ACTIVE SERVICE.—A 
bey; A/CW.1 M. A. Knight. 


‘Royal Australian Air Force 


PREVIOUSLY ReEpoRTED MISSING, NOW Pre- 
SUMED i bet IN ss sage —Fit. Sgt. A. H. Fox- 


isthe Tie “Sat. W. J. Carpenter; Fit. Sgt. 
A O. B. H 

C C. “Hunt; Rig Sgt. J. :. ‘Jago; ae Bet. P. M. 

RO mT Roberts; 


Roya Canadian Air ees 
AcTIon.—Flt. Sgt. F. P. Cartan;. 
W OUNDED OR INJURED IN ACTION.—Sgt. A. K. 


Cooper; Sgt. G. E 
ea ge? age KILLED IN bas ne 


G.—Fit. Lt. R. W. Alexander; 
J. “0. Bazinet; wy Sgt. B. J. Becker; F/0. G.C 


Tp , R. 
; B/O. r "stot a F. H. Eade; Wi. 


Lt. R. D. daild: F/O. 
D. *s Haggis; Fit. Set. 
3 A. Harrison, D.F.C.; vat J. D. 
aN Horwood ; +: 1, 4 z= Spee 
ae Fit. "Bi t. x i 
eS: 

’ p/o. “W. McGechie; 


hcg, Hamition; B/9. 


Meg Senders; aos Sgt. L. Schaff> 
B. Tay] ‘A. 
iO. Ww. yi Whitehead: ‘Fit Set. W. R. 
8 & E. C. Wil 


in, ‘SERVICE.—L.A IC. 


Royal New Zealand Air Force 


a veg ae -_ WwW. 8 remeas P/O. W. A. 










FLIGHT 





KILLED ON ACTIVE SeRVICE.—F/O. A. f. 


Parker. 


South African Air Force 


KILLED IN_AcTYon.—Lt. O. Lloyd. 
ME ety BELIEVED KILLED IN ACTION.—Lt. 


Berr: 
Mrastne.-Lt. H. M. Hither; Air Mech. 
Medalie; Lt. D. V. Sheldon. 
nee ON ACTIVE SERVICE.—Lt. Q. R. Dum- 
mett. 


Casualty Communiqué No. 477 


Of the names in this list, 101 are second entries 
giving later information of casualties published in 


earlier lists. 
Royal Air Force 


KILLED 1N ACTION.—F/O. J. H. Burton; F/O. 
J. E, Campbell; D.F.C.; Fit. Sgt. G. K. Dorville; 
Fit, Lt. B. Eatley; Fit. Sgt. C. P. ag W/O. 
J. Fowler; F/O J. Frearson; F/O. H. 
James; Pio. *@: W. 
4 age meng w/O0. G. W. 

Fit. Sgt. W. H. 
get ae F. M. Seiler; one "Se * A. D. Smith; 
Set. La’B. Steel; yet 8g 4 H. Stevens: 
F/O. oF Previn Sgt. W. E. OWiison: Fit. Sgt. 
P. Woollard. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MIss- 
ING, BELIEVED KILLED IN 
AcTIOoN, Now PEkEsUMED 
es ep In Action. — P/O 

G. : eT Sgt. 

G. Cooper; Fit. Rr. O. 
Gartis; Fit. Sgt. R. e e ay 
Sgt. K. A. Jeffery: Sgt. G. 
Scott. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISs- 
Inc, Now PresuMED KILLED 
IN ax eg a D. K. Ashton; 
Sgt. 8. Bates; Sgt. H. B. 
Bell; ie Set. F, 

Fit. M. Bo '0 
Ww. D Wi, locket Fis. Tt. W. 
Briggs; F/O. J. Brothwell; se 
R. C. H. Cantin; Sgt. R 





Marcu 8TH, 1945 





SERVICE 










Corry; F/O. J. G. Cossins; Fit. Sgt. B. Coward; 
Fit. Lt. E. 8. Dawson, D.F-C.; Sgt. A. W. Denby: 
Sst. W. A. Drew; Set. A. E. Eades; Fit. Sgt. 

8. gorge Sgt. J. Fearnley; Set. R. C. Fitz- 
pF Sgt. C. L. Foster; Sgt. D. R. Foster; Sgt. 
ay. ae Fotheringham; Sgt. RR. O. Gaff; Sgt. T. 
Greener; Sgt. a Hargreaves; Fit. Sgt. D. G. 
Headland; tio'R J.C. Hi i F/O. K. Hodg- 
son; F/O. G. E, Hudspith; . L. Johnson; Set, 
E.. P. Keene; Set. R. Keiyon; Me n. Ldr. p 
faneton Set. W. J. atte E. Lockton; 

J. McAinsh; Sgt. J. C. inet okey; Set. R. W. 

MeGrain: w/O. J. Mcintyre; Fit. Lt. E. H. Mac. 
Lellan; Fit. Sgt. R. C. 8 baad Sgt. E. T. 
F. Mason; en G. J. B. Miller; 
‘ ” Moore; F/O.'O. H. Morshead; Set. 
ie A. Parker; P/O. R. L. Pocock: Sgt. 
BA ese: ee yiig Sgt. W. L. Pryce; § t.  W. 
gobertsi W/O. W. 8. Robson; Sgt. W. A. 

G6. J. Rutson; Sgt. ». 
vw 'L. Sandilands; F/O. I. Skelton; Sgt. J. R. 
Smillie; Sgt. D. C. Spiden; Sat Sgt. V. Tarbard; 

Sgt. J. W. E Templeman; Sgt. G. “Tennison: 
F/ iO. J. Thomson; Sgt. D. R. Walker; Sgt. 
D. R. Wellon; Sgt. L. Whaliey;, F/O. 8. Whitaker: 
Set. B. N. White; Sgt. F. G. Whittaker; Set. 
H. R. Williams; Sgt. D. D. Wilson; Fit. Sgt. 
W. T. Witty; Sgt. H. J. Woods; Act. Fit. Lt. 
G. W. Woodward. 

KILLED ON ACTIVE SERvICcE.—F/O. E. R. Bart- 
lett; Sgt. R. C. W. Bentick; Sgt. S. Burnside; 
Sgt. H. W. J. Bull; faa J. Carberry Sgt. N. 
one ge Sgt. A. M Dowse; Fit. Sgt. J. R. Dun: 

; Sgt. T. P. Fastwood: A/G.2 C. H. F. Far- 
a F/O. A. H. Foreman; Sgt. e Cc. Fox; Set. 
K. R. Geen; Sgt. J. J. ‘Glasgow; -/S N. 
Godwin; Sgt. C. A. Jackson; Sgt. L. M. Kun 
Fit. Set. 5. Land; Sgt. R. 8. aE ‘set. E. 
Mann; Fit. Lt. F . S. Mansfield; Sgt. J. § 

Matsuyama; P/O. N. Phillips; "Sst. M. 

“tag © Sgt. R. R Reed; F/O. J. Robertson; "Fit. rr 

Rookley; Sgt. T. Shaw; F/O. G. R: Stone; 
Bat, Wr = eA or; Sgt. J, Thomas; B/9: = J. 
ow ta . 
Weed; F “e. “k. illiams; P/O. L.’ 8. Woodeson; 
Fit. Sgt. x Vood 

foie a RerorTeD MissiInG, Now Pre- 
SUMED KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE.—Sgt. J. H. 
Harman; Sgt. J. Higson; Sgt. W. Rumney. 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MIssING, BELIEveD 
KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE, Now REPORTE) 
KILLED .ON ACTIVE ERVICE.—A/C.2 R. Shoe. 
smith. 
by - as g on INJURED ON ACTIVE SERVICE.— 
A/C. R. Elsden; ot K. ee an a 
DIED OF Wounpe or INJURIES 
AoTIVE Service.—F/O. A. W. Gayford; W/O. 
W. F. Stroud. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED WOUNDED OR INJURED 
on AcTIVE SERVICE, Now ReportED DieD oF 
WouNDS OR INJURIES 1 somal ON ACTIVE 
Service.—F/O. A. A. Whitm 
DrEeD ON ACTIVE SERVICE. AIG C. C. Cameron; 
Sgt. J. J. Cunningham; Lal W. M. Mac- 
Donald; Cpl. J. A/C.1 H. Storey; Sgt. 
A. J.. Topping. 


Price; 


Royal Australian 
Air Force 


KiILtepD 1N Action. — F/O. 
F. A. McCormick. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISS- 
ING, Now ago a KILLED IN 
AcTION.—FIt. ae F. Chal- 
nae rt Sgt. Gould; F/O. 


. ey. 
oo oR INJURED IN ACc- 
TION.—F/O. K. Pritchard. 
DIED OF 4 en or IN- 
ae gy IN AcTION.— 
F 


Caudle; Fit. Sgt. W. C. Cheet- ISSING. Fit, Set, F Aus- 
ham; Fit. Sgt. H. L. Clayton; terberry; Fit. Sgt. E. FAM 
Set. J. H. Colley; Sgt. H. Crop- W/O. J. J. Boyle; Wid. P. W. 
per; Sgt. P. J. oye; P/ Byers; Fit. Sgt. R. R. Denholm; 
A. . Eaves; Fit. Re F. H lt. Sgt. H. ir. Earle; Fit. Sgt 
Ellacott; P/O. _Filbey: Cc. J.. Kenny; Fit. Sgt. F. 0. 
Sgt. E. "Fraser; Fit. Langdon; F/O. E. K. L. ang- 
Gilchrist; Fit. Sgt. W. tamil. ton; Fit. “W. Lawton; 
ton; Fit. Lt. Hebden; Sgt. Act. F/O. A. T. Ley; 7. T. RB. 

mi inchin; 


J. rack, W/o. oe J, B. -W. The badge ot No. 150 


rest Fit. oe, V. 


Kerner; Act. H. Law- rar oO. K. 
rance, ge. Lewis;  R.A.F. Squadron, “Aiei = 4. Bmtih; 1 F/O. A. Stuart; 
Sgt. 8. i“ Miartiee Sgt. P. Poanomen ’’ (Always Act. F/O Wonders 
faudling gt. E. Mell; Fit h Tusa a ACTIVE SERVICE.— 
Sgt. A. or og gt i Newey; )- F/O. P. J. Castle; F/O. W. P. 
Sgt. a. as ay peti: D. Pea Heatley; Fit. Sgt. R. J. Manly; 
cock; 8; hillips; "Act. Fit. C. arker; P/ 
Lt. F G. B. H. Sandilands; Fit. Sgt. P. E. B. Vallendor. 


at le * Rob penal Sgt. J. Robertson; Fit. Set. 
HH, . B. om i P/O. M. R. Sparrow; F/O. J. 
Stott; Sgt. 8. D. Swanston; Fit. Sgt. L. 
Sweet; P/O. *. A. Trott; Set. R. J. Veitch; Set. 
J. &, "Weston; F/O. D. White; Fit, Set. R. 
Williams; Set. J. ©. Wilson 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED Missixa, am Re- 
PORTED KILLED 1N ACTION.—F/O. Thomas. 
WOUNDED OR INJURED IN pio, my t. J. Air; 
Sgt. L. A. Burchell; Sgt. H. V. Lowell, 

Diep oF WouNDs oR INJURIES RECEIVED IN 
AcTION.—Sgt. R. J. Terr 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED | PRISONER OF War, Now 
REPORTED DizD or WouNDS oR INJURIES ReE- 
CEIVED IN AcTIon.—Sgt. E. F. Bartholomew. 
Missinc.—P/O, G. Adams;: Sgt. G. F. J. An- 
stee; Sgt. D. C. gi egag nl j Sgt. D. W. Bishop; 
Sgt. P. A. W. Black; Booth; Sgt. J. 
Bucks; Sgt. E. C. ill ct. G. Chaloner: Sgt. 


E. H.’A. Clift; Sgt. J. C. Constable; F/O. J.S.B 


Royal Canadian Air Force 
KILLED IN AcTION.—P/O. F. .aee: F/O. 
8S. J. Emery; Fit. Lt. K. R. Wal alley 


PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, BELIEVED 
Kittep ry Action, Now PrResuMED KILLED IN 
AcTION.—Flt. Lt. E. B. Elliott; W/O. R. E. 
Hawken; Fit. Sgt. E. A. Toole. 


Previousty Reportep Missing, Now Pre- 
SUMED KILLED IN ACTION.—W ba J. T. Carrigan; 
he a D. Gawthrop; P/O. E. Grindley; 
OB J Bete: Cc. Wi Basis oo 


L. Rogers; ‘Fit. x 
Bheltons ‘rie! “Lt, vi i, aa w/0. W. A. 


Tennant; F/O. A 
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AVIATION 





WoUNDED or INJURED IN ACTION.—Sgt. L. I’. A. 
Gardner; Sgt. R. Richmond. 

MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED IN Action.—F/O. 
R. W. Doidge; F/O. R. A. Gaskin 

MIssING.--F/0O. H. A. ‘Armstrong; Fit. Sgt. 
I. V. Bartlemay; F/O. J. N. Bertrand; Sqn. Ldr. 

. A. Boomer, D.F.C.; P/O. R. H. Bowen; F/O. 


. R. Burton; Fit. Lt. 8. H. R. Cotterill, D.F.C.; 

5 i ; Fit. Lt. N. ‘Gibbons, 
C.; F/O. J. B. Hill; Sgt. R. ©. Knight F/O. 
E. M. Kon; P/O. L. C. Levasseur; P/U. 
G F/O. F. 8. 


WwW 
R. G. nye ra Fit. Lt. 5. N. May; 
Raftery; D. Ritch; Fit. 

t. H. Sigal; aT. J. N. BR. 
Therreault; Sgt. L. E. Toneri 
P/O. C. R. Verrier; F/O. EK. 
Walker; F/O. H. Wright; O10. 
V. H. Wilson. 

TAR Eg ON ACTIVE SERVICE.— 
F/O. Jet F. Landsky; F/O. W. J. 
Lee; 8 Es. Neumann; Sgt. 
J. iL. Powell: Sgt. G. L. Spencer; 
F/O. G. J. Strickland; A/C.1 

J. Stumph; P/O. W. H. 
Wright, D.F: 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MiIss- 
ING, BELIEVED KILLED ON 
AcTivE Service, Now Pre- 
SUMED Lame ON ACTIVE SER- 
ora R. Beswick; 
P/O. “J, Brehn; W/O. 
J. H. s. “Clarke. 

WouNDED oR INJURED ON 
Active Seryice.—r/O. J. E. 
Bergeron. 

Diep ON ACTIVE SERVICE.— 
F/O. C. W. Tetroe. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MiIss- 
Inc, Now Varied PRISONER 
or War.—P/O. ©. A. Cawson. 


Royal New Zealand 
Air Force 


PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MIss- 
inc, Now PRESUMED KILLED IN 
Action.—F/O..F. T. Brosnahan; 
P/O. F. L_ Calvert; z 7. 


G. S. Dougherty; 
Edge; P/O S Ellis; W/O. - H. Hatchard; 
P/O. K F. “Shay, P/O. 6. Waldrom. 

F Wieetin —Fit. Sgt. L. G: biden: F/O. L. 


roit. 


South African Air Force 


MissinG.—Lt. N. W. Armstrong; Capt. L. V. 
. L. t. G. 


R.AF., 


SBeukes; W/O. B. Bloc A. Collard; 
10. D. Francis; W/O. E. A. Jones; Lt. M. C. F. 
tay a t. J. Lordon; Lt. J. T. Marris; 
t. A 


R. Metalerkamp; 2/Lt. D. D’A. Ship- 
man; “Maj. 8. 8S. Urry; W/O. R. P. Whitelaw. 
Diep oN AcTIVE Service.—Fit. Sgt. A. 
Blumrick. ; 
Previousty ReportTeD Missinc, Now Re- 
PORTED PRISONER OF War.—Air Cpl. E. Hollows; 
Air Sgt. W. Hooper; Air Cpl. BD. G. Huntly; Air 
Mech. R. Jordaan; "Air Mech. J- Levy; Air Cpl. 
M. T. Pitchers; Air Mech. M. J. C. Rabe; Air 
Mech. J. E. Steenkamp; Air Mech. A. H.’ Ter- 
hoven; Air Cpl. G. E. Willis. 


Casualty Communiqué No. 478 
Ot the names in this list 94 are second entries 
giving later information of casualties published in 
earlier lists. 


Royal Air Force 


Kittep 1n Actron.—P/O. W. Border; Sgt. A. A. 
Collett; Sgt. L. I. Davies; Sgt. 8. R. Gilpin; F/O. 


T. Ross, D.F.C.; Sgt. E. A. Sunderland; F/O. 
F. L. Walker. 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, BELIEVED 


KILLED IN AcTION, Now PRESUMED KILLED IN 
eorren. W. L. Evans; Fit. Sgt. R. 
eran P/O Hocking; Set. E. J..N. Howell; 
leg Hocaier: Sgt. K. W. Jackson; F/O. E 
ane, 


PREVIOUSLY ReEpoRTED Missinc, Now PRe- 
SUMED KILLED IN i A. H. {pehtords 
Sst. R. Baird; Sgt. H. G. Basten; F/O. M. Bent- 
ley; F/O. WET Bladen; Flt. Bet W.-& 
Burley; Sgt. E. F. Bush; Fit. Sgt. C. re sin 
Act. D. Crossley, DF. Pe 
H. N. Cunliffe; Fit. Sgt. D. H. Davies; Sgt. R. 
Fleming; Sgt. ’R. ©. Gibson; P/O.’ P. W. ae 
F/O. G. L. Hills, D.F.M.; a. Lt. R. B. Jarvie; 
F/O. R. F. Jowett; F/O L. C. Kirkpatrick; 
Fit. Lt. FP. A Long; Sgt. Ww R. Palmer; Fit. Set. 
R. oa we te Phillipe: Sgt. 
A. x Pre: Fit. Sgt. A. a L.. Phillips; a‘ 

0 iggin; heey E. 


gt. tocks; Sgt. T. lepeeipeck: Set 

Turner; ~ J. J, ew: Set. R. F. V alter; 

Sgt, P. S. White; Fit. Sgt. Wiggins. 
WOUNDED OR havens. IN ACTION. —Sgt. 


E. V. Lagden; Sgt. J. H. Simpson. 
DIED oF Wounps or InyuRIES RECEIVED IN 
Stephen; P/O. G. W. 


MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED IN Agrien. ri a 
M. G. Beckley; Sgt. A. L. Ohisman; F/O. 
Thomas; W/O. R. P. Wilson. 

A. M. Asquith; F/O. F. P. 
ays P/O. J. T. Bayes; Sgt. J. I. Beardmore; 

Sgt. R. L. Bell; Fit. Sgt. A. Bevin; Sgt. A. J. 








The badge of Technical edt 
Training bara » ae the L.A/C. 
restri Caelestis Victoria ’’ R. W. H. Ball; LA/C. W. 
(Victory in the air by 3 
dint of work on the 
ground). 


FLIGHT 





Bishop; F/O. G. J. Bloomfield; Sgt. D. Burden; 
Sgt. E. Carley; L-A/C. G. H Carroll; F/O. G. L. 
Churcher; Fit. Set. D. N. Cole; F/ 
Sgt. T. tT. Crad lock; Sgt. E. Daley; Sgt. A. W. 
ee aa Set. F. Ww. Day; Sst. D. J. gg 
, borhan; F/O. Se Sgt. 

Witton Ke Lt. wi J. Foster; 

Fit Li. vate 'B. Freer, D.F.C.; F/O. H. A. G. 
Gadd; F/0. J. R. Glass; F/O. H. M. Goldsmit; 
Sgt. R. A. Gorton; Set. E. A. Gouldie; Sgt. 


A. J. F. : gt. J. F. P. Harper; Sgt. 8. 
Hill; Sgt. J. Hodge; Fit. Lt. Cc. P. ae me 
D.F.C.; Fit. Sgt. L. Jackson; Fit. Lt. J. oe 
son; Sgt. P. Kingman; F/O. G. Vsing: ee 
J. Leonard; Sgt. H. Lindsay; Sgt. M. Marne 
W/O. J. McCrone; W/O. J. McKinnon; Fit. Sgt. 


J. penaen aS R. MacPherson; Sgt. Malla- 
bone; hs J.T. Marr; Fit. Sg t. a Martin; 
Morgan; 


Fit. Lt OG op Maxwell; Fit. Sgt. yy. 
Set. I. L. Murdoch; Set. F. P 

Newcombe; Fit. Sgt. W. N. 

Paterson; Flt. Sgt. G. T.. Phip- 
- pen; Set. 8. Pick; Fit. Sgt. 

D. W. Plumley; Set. C. F. Ray- 

bould; Sgt. E. T. Rees; Sqn. 

Ldr. G. Fs C. . Reid; Act. 
Roberts, D.F.C.; Fit. 
Set. L. 7 Roper; Sgt. G. D. 
Rowden ; Sgt. K.. W. 
Set A. Shatwell; Sgt. H. G. 
mith; F/O. J. 
W. D. ALE " Sgt. 
Stephenson; Sgt.. V. Stringer; 
Set. P.. W. Taslor: Sgt. Hf. M. 
Thomas; Sgt. A. Thomson; Sgt. 
R. J. H. Tuddenham; Sgt. A. 
Walmsley; Set. J. . Wemyss; 
Fit. Sgt. C. Whitehead; Fit. 
Sgt. G. H. Wiggin. 

MISSING, BELIEVED —? ON 
ACTIVE SERVICE.—FIt. R. 
Aldridge; Fit. Sgt. A. Bina: a 
D. H. ere Set. R. H. 
Stoner; A/C.2 T. R. C. Wilms- 
hurst. 

a eg ON ACTIVE SERVICE.— 

H. Ashcroft; P/O. W. G. 


bs 


Sgt. A. F. Baker; Act, Cpl. 


Rae Fit. Sst. < 
Sgt. B. Crothers; 
Ww/O. N. J. Davis; Fit. Sgt. 
‘S # ‘(O. T. A. Ellison; 
Fit. Lt. H. Goddard; 
D. F. Godding; Fit. Sgt. L. 
Gori S H. Harris; Sgt. L. E. Harrison; P/O. 
Cc. <= Sgt. BP. elly; Sqn. Ldr. P. B. 
Taine: -Meason, D.F.C.; Fit. Lt. L. mgr = ae ne 
R. M. Medwin; Sgt. J. D. Milne; Fit. Sgt. T. C. 
Newton; Sgt. ¥. E. S. Palmer; og Lt. 7 i 
Roberts; P/O. W. B. Smith; F/®. = Stigger; 
Fit. Sgt. L. J. Timperley; i, . R. Vickers; 
Sgt. F. A. Wallbank; Sgt. C. Wheeler; Sgt. 
R. Whiteley; Sgt. aye é Wilson. 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, BELIEVED 
KILLED ON .ACTIVE ServicE,. Now PRESUMED 
KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE. — D. P. Boulton; 
ty Sgt. C. T. Cole; L.A/C. L. V. Madley; A/C.1 
A. M. Winton. 
Previousty ReporTepD MIssinc, Now Pre 
SUMED KILLED ON’ ACTIVE SERVICE.—Sgt. D 
Griggs; Sgt. A. C. R. Miles; Sgt. F. W. Mitton- 


ette. 
WouNDED or INJURED ON ACTIVE SErvice.— 
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L.A/C. H. G. Crabtree; L.A/C. H. R. Dixon; 
A/C.1l R. E. Dunn; og S. Fisher, ets 
E i ; 8 at: * ro ts "i 
A. Mapplebec 
Offiey-Shore; L.A/C. A. R. J. Sreanaits . . 
R. A. Prince; Fit. Sgt. B. A. O. Randall; L.A/C. 
A. Roberts; L.A/C. V. Supple; Cpl. H. 8S: Tansley; 
Sgt. D. S. H. Wilson. 

Diep oF WOUNDS ry INJURIES RECEIVED ON 
oe SeERVICE.—L.A w. Binnersley; 
A/C.1 R. Kightley ; Fit. Lt. D. E, Mobbs; A/C.2 

A. B. Wickens. 

DIED ON ACTIVE Service.—Cpl. F. -W. Beames; 
Act, a F. Bleakley; L.A/C. W. R. Broadbent: 
L.A/C. F. R. Bryson; Act, Cpl. R. R. Carter: 
LA/C. © W, Cleaver; LA/C. J. H. Cochran; 
A/C.2 R. Craig; Fit. Sgt. E. woenens A/C.2 R. 
Garratt; Group Ca Cc. L. Gilbert; ope FR, 
Harding; Fit. Sgt, : A. Hughes; Fit. "Set. I. D. 
Komaisavai; Cpl. W. S. Mc ean; L.A/C. K. 
Nettleton; L.A/C. L. s 
yt, L'A/G. H. Rae; L.A/C. = 
+2A/C. A, Ross; Cpl C. W. Southerton; vale 
. A. W. Spiller; Sgt. J. A. Thiele; Cpl. J. 
V: St a Sgt. W. E. Watkin; L.A/C. Fa: EK. 


e 
REPORTED MISSING, Now Re- 
War.—F/0. 


PREVIOUSLY 

PORTED PRISONER 4 

F/O. w. ora: a : &. Saas Fit. Sgt: M. EL 

Set. J. W. Mills; 

Oo. o “miedo "Fe ‘Sat. I. A. Robb; Fit. 

Lt. P. G. yp Fit. Sgt. R. G. Styles; "F/O. 
D. A. Winterford. 


Women’s Auxiliary Air Force: 


DIED ON ACTIVE SERVICE. a “ts iG aa 
L.A/CW. Zz G. I, Pocock; F. 
Reynolds}-Cpl. M. D. Smillie. 


Royal Australian Air Force 


KILLED IN AcTION.—Fit. Sgt. K. T. Frankish; 
F/O. R&R. O. Lloyd; Act. F/O. D. R. G. Richins; 
W/O. W. Stobo; W/O. J. R. Treloar. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED Ty ay Now Pre- 
SUMED KILLED IN AcTion.—F/0O. 
P/O. W. J. Armour; Fit, Sgt, H. ~ 3 Baetz; P/O. 
N. H. ed, ag Sgt. G. E. Marland; Fit. Sgt. 
W. D. B. O'Dea; Fit. Sgt. E. L. W. Pritchard; 
Fit Sgt. J. F. Yab sley. 

DieD OF WOUNDS OR INJURIES RECEIVED 1N 
Action.—Flt. Sgt, R. W. Bergelin. 

MISSING, Bevitvep KILLED 1N AcTIon.—F/O. 

mo . Brady; Fit. Sgt. E. J. Kenealy; F/O. 
C. G. Middleton: P/O. R. R. Mitchell. 

MissiInG.—F It. "Sgt. J.-M. Bovill; W/O, A. B.: 
Brennan; F/O. a B. Carrall; Act. F/O. D. L. 
Church; P/O. Fontaine; W/O. E. P. : 
F/O. R. Holland, w/O. R. A. Krutli; F/O. 
T. J. McGrath; W/O. R. L. oe ees Fit, Sgt. 
J, A. Nelson; Fit. Sgt. G. Newman; F/O. 
N. L. Redford; Act. F/O. E. B “Rowell: Fit. Sgt. 
A 8. Smith; w/o. ©. 8. Swan; Fit. Sgt. D. J. 
Taylor; Fit. Sgt. A. E. Thornton. 


Royal Canadian Air Force 


KILLED IN AcTion.—P/O. R. H._ Armstrong; 
F/O, J. V. Collingwood; W/O. H. J. Lepper; Sgt. 
J. A. McKendry; Sgt. D. R. Smith; P/O, L. A. 
Tweter. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, BELIEVED 
KILLED tN ACTION, NOW PRESUMED KILLED IN 





FROM THE ISLAND : Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, G.C.V.O., D.S.C., M.C., 
R.N., Supreme Commander South East Asia, addressing the ship’s company on 
the flight deck of H.M.S. Indomilable, 
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Sgt. G. Cum- 


Action.—P/O. G. E. Bishop; Fit. 
3. D. Kehoe; Sgt. 


mine; F/O. R. A. Holtby; Sgt. G. 
J. J. Whelan. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MisSsSING, NOW  PRE- 
SUMED KILLED IN ACTION.—FIt. Sgt. J. A. Allen; 
P/O. G. V: Andrew; F/O. W. R. Bloch; F/O. 
E. A. Burton; Sgt. J. A. Cobbett; F/O. K. Craw- 
ford; F/O. H. ae Doull; Act. Fit. it. RB. J. 
Dunphy; Set. I. A. J. Dupuis; F/O. D. A. Hogg; 
P/O. D. A, MaoCabe: Fit. Sgt. . McCallum; 
Fit. Lt. R. E. MacFarlane, D.F.M.; Sgt. D. J. 
Metz; W/O. J. E. Scott; Fit; Sgt. R. J. Stone; 
Fit. Lt W. T. Wilton: 

MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED IN 
R. W. Clarke. 
Missinc.—F/O. J. 
Hallam; 0. . R. ’ /O. J. 


Sqn, Ldr. R 
Mitchell; F/O. K. Molloy; Fit. Set. L. 
F/O. N. C. Muir; P/O. E. Neufeld; P/O 
Neville; F/O. D. 6. Pole; Fit. Sgt. H. F. 
son; P/O. R. C. Schlievert. 
WouNDED OR INJURED ON 
Service.—F/O. L. E. Hastings. 
DIED oF WouUNDS oR INJURIES RE 
éEIVED ON ACTIVE SERVICE.—F/O. A. D 
Very. 

(DEP ON 

. A. Ferron. 


Rova? New Zealand .Air 
Force 


BELIEVED 


Action.—F/0O. 


Futoranski, Fit. Sgt. G. T. 
L. Innes; 
nas 


Ric hard- 


ACTIVE 


AcTIvVe SeERviceE.—L.A/C. 


MISSING, KILLED IN 
AcTion.—P/O. 
MiISssING.—FIt. 
sen: Fit. § 
Lt. B. M. '. 
‘It. Sgt. A. F/O. J 
Scott. 

KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE.—Act. Flt. 
Lt. R. V. Levy. 


South African Air Force 


KILLED IN AcTIoN.—2/Lt. D. P. 
Farrell. 

MISSING, 
AcTION.—Lt, 
MIssING.—Lt. E. 
KILLED ON ACTIVE 
J. A. P, Gustafson. 


Casualty Communiqué No. 479 


Of the names inthis list 101 are second 
entries giving later information of 
casualties published in earlier lists. 


Royal Air Force 


KILLED IN a 10N.—F/O. D. Copper- 
waite; Fit. Sgt. M. J. J. F. Morel; F/ A 
J. Pickles; Set. R, A. Soutar; F/O. . 
Waite. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, BE- 
LIEVED KILLED IN ACTION, Now Pre- 
SUMED KILLED in ACTION.—Sgt. 
oaerres Fit. Lt. D, G. Harley ; 

M. P. C. Holmes, D.F.C.; Sgt. L. 
Pearson. 


PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, Now 
PRESUMED KILLED IN AcTION.—FIt. 
Sgt. K. R. Ball; Sgt. J. W. Bateman; 
Set. R. Betts; Sgt. G, Bowering; Sgt. D. 
Campbell; Sgt. S. I, Canovan; P/0. = 

Cass; Sgt. R. J. gs 7g P/O. 4 
Chambers; Act. Fit, Lt. J. Solenntt; 
Set. G. Creber; Sgt. by, G. Davies: 
Fit. ari. Ww. 8. Fisher ; Sgt. R. Frankish; 
gale ie: roment; W/O. G._N. 
tit: Fit. Sgt.. W. "M. Green; Sgt. 
R. Greenwell; P/O. 8S. J. Griffiths; 
R. A Fit. Sgt. 
Pe ae 


Ander- 


“H. 
: 5 Be ott ; Act. 


BELIEVED KILLED IN 
J. E. C. Henky. 
R. Borland. 
Service.—Lt. 


5 § Fi 10. G. 8. 
y Ws Jowling; Sgt. T. res Hing; 
s Knight; Set A: Larby; F/O. H. 
Pia; Set. McLean; yt M. Fie: . 
J. B. Metall: Tate Sgt. J. R. Maycock; P/O. 
J. Miller; San. Ldr. W. 8. Moore; Sgt. W. T. 
Morgan; Sgt. I. M. pire Sgt. A. G. ig ag 
Set. A. C. Orme; F/O, rme; F/O. E. 
Richardson; Sgt. J. J. yp BE oer Sgt. R. x 
Rodhouse; Sgt. T. F. M. Roxby; Fit. Lt. A. H. J. 
Sambidge; Sgt. E. A. Shorter; Sgt. W. T. Sibley; 
Sgt. “J. J. Sloan; Sgt. M. J. 8& : 5 ieee R. 


Williams; Act. Fit. Lt. G. ys Wilson; 
Wilson. 

WOUNDED OR INJURED IN 
G. P. Sythes. 

DrieD OF WouNDS oR INJURIES RECEIVED IN 
Actron.—Sgt. G. Challinor; F/O. J. W. J. Roney; 
F/O. E. P. Wallace. 

MISSING, BELIEVED sy In AcTion.—Sgt 
T. W. Green; Sgt. J. . O. New; Fit. Sgt. 
J. McC. Scott. 

Missinc.—Act. F/O. J. E. pean; F/O. H. G. 
Arbon; Sgt. 8. Athorn; Sgt. M. Badger; F/O. 
R. W. Berry; Sgt. E. 8. icknel; P/O. S. H. 


Se 


ACTION.—Flt. Sgt. 


FLIGHT 


Birch; Sgt. H. Boardman; Ww. 

F/O. E. Bolton; Fit. Sgt. N. R. Booth; L.A/C. 
C. Bottomley; Fit. Sgt. D. Bousfield; on he 
E. Bowring; Sgt. B. H. Brodie; Fit. ‘Set. 
Brown; Sgt. J. Brown; Fit. Set. K. -F. ‘bull: 
Sgt. A. Bargiet: ; LA/C.-A., Camp Fit. Lt. R. F. 
Cass; Sgt. D. Chapman; we W..°R. ee Ye 
Sgt. A. Coote; Fit. Set: P. F. = Copp; A/C.1 
R. F.. Cox; fs 8. R. Crawshaw; x * ee 
Crooks; Fit. A. McK. ong iy gf gt. 8. RK. 
Davie; Fit. Set. A. Donnelly; L:A/6,.A. J..B. 
Elder; Sgt. L. E. Ewing; Sgt. J. A. Fenton; 
Sgt. S. Fielding; Sgt. P. Finnigan; P/O. L. T. 
Francis; L.A/C. C. E. Fraser; F/O. M. P. Fro- 
bisher; "A/C.1 W. H. Gite; A/@.1 A. K. Gilder; 
A/C.2 W. P. Gill; F/O. M. .Goemans; Act. 
Sqn. Ldr. H. Gorton; W/O. E.R. Griffiths; Sgt. 
D. W. Hale; Fit. Sgt. W._G. Hannon; Sgt. 
J. A. Harrison; Sgt. W. E. Hawkings; Sgt. W. 
Henderson; P/O. W. H. Hepburn; Sgt. R. J. 
Hogg; W/ 0. H. Hounsome; F/O. R. F. Hudson; 
Set. cf Hutchinson; Act. F/O. G.. E. Illingworth; 
P/O. FF. E. John: Sgt. F. EQ Jones; Sgt. J. 
Jones; Sgt. R. W. Jones; Sgt. T. ei Sgt. 
BY. Romine: o< L. kennedy F/O, K,. H. 
King, ern Sgt. R. O. peew Set. K. F. Knox; 
L.A/C. 0. Ladbury; as Lambert; Fit: 
Sgt. D. Re Lincoln; Sgt.. F. Ww. Louch; Fit. Lt. 
M. S. Lumsden; Sgt. K. E. MacKinnon; Sgt. 


Sgt. G. Bogie; 


INDIAN OCEAN V.L.R.: A crew member handing 
over a camera after a very-long-range anti-submarine 
patrol over the Indian Ocean. Patrols are sometimes 


airborne for twenty hours, 


Fk. McWait; Sgt. C. Mabbs; L.A/C. I. B. Mar- 
tin; W/O. O. H.. Martin; P/O. A. C. Mathews; 
Sgt. I. Matthews; ._ F. Maxwell; F/O. 
R. G. Metcalf; F J. Morowey; L.A/C. 
F. R. Morrell; ;. C. . Morton; Sgt. 
T. McK. A. Murray; Fit. Sgt. F. Nuttall; Sgt. 
G. J. O'Kane; Sgt. H. G. Pallett; Sgt. B. 
Peich; ive Sgt. J. ae Pa 3 Set. T. J. Priddle; 
F/O N. Reay; Fit. ki Bi Runciman; Sgt. 
J. As “ia: LA/C. tg slack: Set. 
Stevens; F/O. | Stubley; P/O 
mers; Sgt. E. Swart; Fit. set. H. J. 
F/O. D. STalbot; Fit. ‘Lt. F. aylor; AICI W. H. 
Thomas; Fit. Set, J. Thompson Sgt. D B. Thom- 
son; L. AIC. ag es, P/O. F F. Tingle; Sgt. 
G. R. Toase; Bet R. ecu: P/O. J. L. B. 
Webster; Sgt. A Wert: P/O. T. R. Wickens; 
C. 8. F, Wilkings; A/C.2 
. 8S. Williams; F/O. J. R. Wilson. 


Sgt. J. M. Wilby; L.A/ 

Kittep on ACTIVE SeERvice.—L.A/C. J. J. 
Berline:; F/O, . Bibb; e A/O, M. Brown; 
mal; 7 ORs Brum ton ; ; 
Coombes ; aoe A. 
son; L.A/O I. 

Edwards; Fit. 
Hainsworth ; 7 M. 

eele, D.F. hie : Py Sgt. J y 
Kinsman; Fit. Sgt. D. McL. livie: Set. D. E. Maw; 
Fit. Sgt. R. G. Pearce; Sgt. M. A, Rand; Fit. 
Sgt. J. Richmond; F/O. A. B. F. 

L.A/C, W. G. Skeet; L.A/C. E, Stead; W/O 


Rutherford : 


Marcu 8TH, 1945 


J. W. 
Weedon; Sgt. W. F. 
Whatt; Set. E. R. J. White; 
Woodhead. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 
KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE, 
KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE. —Sgt. 
Ww/0. J. W. Nisbet. 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, Now 
SUMED KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE.—Sgt. J. 
Body; Sgt. L. D. May 

WOUNDED OR INJURED ON 
L.A/C. J. L. Longley. 

DIED OF Wounps OR Tesupins RECEIVED ON 
AcTIVE SeRvice.—L.A/C. J. Back. 

Diep on ACTIVE enh ae 1 R. A. ee 
Sgt. S. L. Bassett; Cpl, C. E. Boorman; L.A/C. 
F. 8. Carter; L.A/C. W. F. Day; Cpl. T. Dur- 
ham; A/C A. D. Evans; Act. Sqn. L H. 
Faull; A H. Hamer; L.A/C. A. Jackson; 
F/O. G. H. hey Air Marshal Sir F. J. 
Linnell, K.BE. 0. A 


3 : J. Mellor; Sgt. 
L, E. Pack; wio: :% 'E, Rudkin; Sgt. 


Strange; Sgt. W. B. Telford; Sgt. Ss. F 
Whalley; F A/C, W. &, 
yhi L.A/C,-¢.: 3 


MISSING, BELIEV’D 
Now PRESUMED 
A. D. Brown; 


ACTIVE SERVICE.— 


R. Walker. 


Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 


KILLED ON AcriveE Service.—Sgt. J. Harding. 
Royal Australian Air 
Force 


PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, Now 
PRESUMED KILLED IN ACTION.—FIi. 
Sgt.. A. W. B. Barrett; ,. . Lt 
R. C. Behrndt; Fit. Sgt. A. T, Brook- 
ing;. Fit, Sgt. J. J. Campbell; 

K. Coghill; F/O. Kor F. Davis; P/O. 
C,. Furzer; F/O. A. G. Hartwig; W/O. 
H.. J. Hicks; Fit. Sgt. O. E. ©. Hoff- 
mani Fit. Sgt. T. R. Jones; W/O. 

C. mas Fit. Sgt. H. E. Knights: 
Fit. Sgt. H, Leggo; Fit. Set. 
K. W. satiety: Fit. Sgt. J. F. Mace 
den; P/O. W. J. Morcom ; F/O. E. A, 
Richardson; w/O0 M. Simpson; Sgt. 
P. Stanton; Fit. ‘sn t. M. Stuart. 

WOUNDED oR INSURED IN ACTION.— 
Fit. Sgt. N. Beattie; F/O. P. N. 
Ewing 

MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED IN 
AcTIon.—Fit. Sgt. Y. Cousins. 

MISSING.—FIt, Sgt. P. J. Ambrose; 
F/O. G. H. ily; ‘ . o 
Battye; F/O. G. 
Cameron; ae . Lt Cato; 
Fit. Sgt. G. Charman; P/O. A. Dun- 
can; -F/ ‘or D. A. Ellis; Act. F/O. T. F. 
Eyre; Fit. Sgt. G. French; Fit. Sgt. 
A. D. Fryer; Fit. Sgt. G. Goodfellow: 
Fit. Sgt. R. N. Hall; Fit. Sgt. J. D. 
Hance; Fit. Sgt. H. arley; F/O. 
B. C. Howard; P/O. G. 
Fit. Sgt. J. D. Jenner; Act. Fit. Lt. 
D. A. connie, DF.C.; Fit. Sgt. E. J. 
Leake; P/O. T. Lee; /O. A. R. 
MacKenzie; P/O; A. , 8. et F/O. 
H. L. Ng ie Ae F/O. -W. ora ay 
Act. F/O. K. W. bed Fit. Sgt. R. A. 
Smith; Fit. Set. L. ey S It. Sgt. 
D. G. Stewart; Act. on P. Twy- 
man; P/O, . Underwood; P/O 
M. McI. Wilson. 

ILLED ON AcTIVE SeERvice.—P/0. 
. J. Chalmers; Fit. Sgt. K. J. Gerathy. 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED Missine, Now 
PRESUMED KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 
—F/O. P. T. L. Hallett, D.F.C. 


Royal Canadian Air Force 


WOUNDED OR INJURED IN ACTION.— 
Sqn. Ldr. R, H. Hedger. 

DIED OF WOUNDS_ OR INJURIES Re- 
CEIVED IN ACTION.—P/ . 


N. 
J. oi _Sehleiiant; 


Spiegel. 
H. P. H. 


Sgt. E Smith; W/ 
DIED ON SS oneve ‘Seevice.—L.A/C. J. 
Begin. 


Royal New Zealand Air Force 


PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, NOW PRE- 

SUMED KILLED IN AcTION.—P/O. J. L. Boswell- 
F. A. Braithwaite; P/O. J. E. 

E, T. Townsend. 

MissinGc.—P/ 0. 3° S, Edwards; P/O. D. K. 

Harris. 

KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE.—FIt. Set. L. A. 

Williams. 


South African Air Force 


KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE.—Maj. S. Fuchs; 
Maj. C. F. Geere. 

WOUNDED OR INJURED ON 
Capt. A, P, J. Le Roux 

DIED ON ACTIVE SERVICE. —H. A. Hallehger. 


Air Transport Auxiliary 


Third Officer B. F. Wricutson, A.T.A., killed 
— ferrying His Majesty’s ve 2 Bel ium. 
hird Officer A, E, R. Farrman, A.T (F/O 
R. 1 ), died as the result of injuries thi = 
an accident whilst ferrying His Majesty's aircrait 

in England. 


ACTIVE SERVICE.— 


b 


PRE- © 


. A. OC. xe 


Hughes ;@ ~ 








